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I.—THE INDO-IRANIAN NASAL VERBS. 
I.—INTRODUCTION, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NASAL-FLEXION TYPE.! 


For a number of years past linguistic science has been content 
to deal with some chapters in morphology in a purely algebraic 
way. This is particularly true of the nasal flexion of the verb. 
The 2 which characterizes this flexional type has been treated 
like the algebraic x; abx, axb, xab have been handled as equal 
algebraic quantities, as a reference to Hirt, der Indog. Ablaut, 
§ 693, will show, where the analysis of Skr. yundjmi ‘I yoke’ 
yields a base Yu-EK- with “inserted” 2.2 So much must be 
admitted at the start, that the freedom with which the nasal 
classes interchange argues a cognate origin for them 411. Thus 
Gr. ζεύγνυμι corresponds to Skr. yundjmi; many Sanskrit verbs 
have present systems in -”@- as well as in -é-; and there is 
similar variation between the present stems of the type ruédh- 
and rdhng-. 

In the following paper I shall seek to demonstrate for the 
of the nasal flexional type an arithmetical value. I propose to 
make a semantic study of the Sanskrit [and Avestan] verbs of 
nasal flexion listed by Whitney in his Roots, Verb-Forms, etc., 


1 Pedersen in I. F. 2, 318 sq., has given a résumé of previous theories on 
the origin of this type. 

*Brugmann, Kurze Gram. § 665, Anm., rejects the notion of an ‘infix’ in 
the following words: entweder war me ein Satzelement (vielleicht eine Partikel 
oder ein prapositionales Adverb oder auch eine Art Hilfsverbum) etc.... Cf. 
also O. Keller in KZ. 39. 162. 

*Cf. Keller, 1. c., 88 34 sq., and especially § 35. 
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of the Sanskrit Language, adding sundry other roots from the 
Dhéatupatha as taken up by Uhlenbeck in his Etym. Woert. d. 
altindischen Sprache." 

The nasal-flexional type had its rise, I surmise, in contamina- 
tion (syncretism) of roots of similar (or contrasting) meanings. 
The evidence of the daily speech about us proves that such 
contamination is actively in progress before our eyes. When 
I hear a person of high cultivation and intelligence say smur 
I recognize that we have a blend of smear and d/ur. In this 
schooled age such a word has a small chance to survive. The 
conditions were much more favorable to survival of such words 
in a preliterary stage.’ Still, examples are not lacking, particu- 
larly of tautological formations, such as German Ejidschwur, 
Spieszruten, Bittflehende, Schalksknecht, etc. (see Polle, Wie 
denkt das Volk iiber die Sprache, p. 110). Earlier examples are 
found in Gothic mari-saiws ‘ocean-sea’ (cf. Johannson, Nominal- 
sammansattningar i Gotiskan, Nordiska Studier, p. 457) and in 
O. E. lemp-healt/lempi-halt ‘lame-halt’, wel-sliht ‘killing- 
slaughter.’ Similar are Eng. furthermore, Ital. ambedue ‘ both- 
two’. In an humbler sphere, vrecolmember/recommember 
(=recollect + remember), Areparrangements (= preparations + 
arrangements), fadrawers (= pajamas + drawers), persciver (= 
perceive + discover, in the incorrect form désciver). 

In view of such facts I have undertaken the analysis of the 
nasal verbs in Sanskrit [Indo-Iranian] in terms of the following 
theses : 

a) In dadhnati ‘he binds’ we have a blend of dadh- ‘to bind’ 
+ -nati ‘he binds’ (nati : Lat. met‘ spins’). 

b) In sindti (alongside of sin@#i) ‘he binds’ we have a blend 
of si- ‘to bind’ (cf. syéti ‘he binds’) + -oti ‘he binds’ (cf. 
O. Bulg. suu-éi ‘ ordiri, anzetteln’). 

c) In érnédhi ‘he crushes’ we have a blend of a proethnic 
base TER- ‘to pierce, bore’ (cf. Lat. /evi#) + proethnic NEGH- 
‘to pierce’, attested by O. Bulg. zzzq ‘ infigo’. 


10. Keller’s essay, die nasalprasentia der arischen Sprachen, ΚΖ. 39, 
137 sq., appeared when this article was nearly finished. I have drawn on his 
lists for Iranian bases not represented in Sanskrit. 

? Convenient collections of such blended words are to be found in Meringer 
and Mayer’s Versprechen und Verlesen, much of which is taken up by Oertel 
in his Lectures on the Study of Language, pp. 161 fg. 
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Before presenting the material, certain preliminary remarks will 
be in order to explain the phonetic and other principles by which 
I shall proceed. 

d. 

There is considerable etymological material—e. g., στῖφος 
‘crowd, mass’: στύφει ‘crowds, presses’ (no. 110)—which seems 
to show alternation of 1 and U in the proethnic period (see 
Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre § 22). This material might be ac- 
counted for by positing a proethnic #-vowel (so Wharton in his 
Etyma Latina) which yielded now and now and this variation 
must needs be ascribed to the proethnic period, as there seems 
no other way to account for the indiscriminate appearance, now 
of 7 and now of τ“, in the separate languages. I propose here 
another solution of the difficulty. There is a large number of 
words that exhibit long diphthongs, e. g. Ey and Ow, which 
mutate, the former, with E, and the latter, with 6. This mutation 
occurs in certain phonetic groups or contexts which have not 
been isolated and determined, but theoretically we suppose a 
loss of y and w conditioned on a special phonetic environment. 
We no less control the phenomena if we assume that in a certain 
phonetic context E and Ὁ developed parasitic glides y and w, 
as our English long vowels do’: let us say that Es yielded Eys, 
and ΟΜ yielded Gwm. Supposing the E/O mutation to have been 
established prior to the development of E<y> from E, 6<w> 
from Ὁ, we may posit an Ey/OW mutation with subsequent re- 
ductions to oy/ew, 1/u. We may assume, with contaminated 
mutations, the series €/6: dy/éw: éiw/diw: éuy/duy, 
not all of which must needs have developed to any one root. 


Ε. 


Up to this point we have dealt only with the long diphthongs. 
We shall have to reject a number of cogent etymologies if we 
deny the mutation of E(y) with E (see Reichelt in K. Z. 39, 
14 sq.). It is generally denied that Ey is ever a reduced stage 
of Ey, and where this phenomenon occurs it is rather held that 
Ey is a long grade in a short diphthong series. It is, at all 
events, a perfectly tenable theory, that if an original base GEYE- 
had a long grade GEy-’, an analogical BEYE- might come into 


1Cf. Thess. and Boeot. εἰ (i. e. close ξ)ξξη, in dei=d#, 

3 Streitberg’s theory that the monosyllabic type GEy- is a dimoric substitute 
for GEY(E)- does not convince me. I look upon thematic flexion with e/o 
as a new and “ regular” type that replaced an old “ irregular” non-thematic 
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being beside an original long base ΒΕΥ-, and I shall condense my 
notation by writing E(y). 


f, 


To no longer swim in schematic restorations, I present the 
following illustrations of the mutations attested for the base 
S)NE- ‘to spin’. 


Vowel bases. 

Base S)NE-/ S)NO-. 

Goth. népla ‘needle’, νητός ‘spun’; νώμενος, vavra, νῶσαι (forms 
of νέω ‘I spin’), O. Ir. suéthat ‘needle’. 

Base SNE-. 

Gr. very(?) ‘pin’ (ΓΞ 180 is to be read δὲ νετῇσι instead of δ᾽ 
ἐνετῇσι)". 

Diphthongal Bases. 

Base S)NEY-/ S)NOW- [or S)NOY-/ S)NEW-]. 

O. H. G. ndjan ‘to sew’, Skr. sn@yati ‘wraps, clothes’, snayu 
‘band, sinew’ ;—Skr. sv@van- ‘snayu’, Avest. sndvara, Gr. νεῦρον, 
O. Η. G. néwan ‘to sew’. 

Base S)NEY-. 

Gr. νέει ‘spins’, Lat. πο (from NEYETI or = NE-T?). 

Base S)NI-. 

O. Bulg. ‘filum’. 

Base s)NEW- [or s)Now-]. 

O. Bulg. snovq‘ ordior’, (?) nevodié ‘net’, Lat. nuit glossed by 
‘operuit, texit’. 

Base S)NU-. 

O. Bulg. ‘ordiri’, Lat. 2u-mella ‘genus vinculi’. 


flexional type, and I imagine that the rhythmic change from what I may call 
monosyllabism to dissyllabism in some way produced the shortening of the 
“ root-syllable”’, not without leaving traces, in the so-called long-grades, of the 
original state of things. 

Ἰ ἐνετή is usually explained as from évinut. The question arises whether éve- 
τή does not belong to the base NE in a dissyllabic form ENE. If so, an ad- 
justment becomes necessary between the bases SNE- and ENE-. If ENE is older 
than sNE-, then NE- is older than sNE-. This allows of our supposing that 
SNE- is a blend of NE ‘to bind’ + s&(¥)/ SO(W)‘tobind’ (cf. Skr. sydti/Lat. 
suit), cf. infra, B, a., fn., and 15, 1, fn. But if sNEis older than NE we may either 
posit dissyllabic bases ESNE- and ENE- or explain ENE- as subsequent to NE- 
Further on this point below. 
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Triphthongal Bases. 


Base S)NoIW-. 
Skr. mtvis ‘umgebundenes Tuch’ (cf. Skr. sx@yu-). 


g. 

In the words hereinafter studied frequent variation of r and ὦ 
is exhibited as in DER-/ DEL- ‘to split’. My argument nowhere 
concerns itself with identifying these -R and -L bases, but I do 
not doubt that such bases should be identified, the 7// variation 
being ascribed either to proethnic dissimilation in reduplicated 
formations, or to a proethnic flux between 7- dialects and /- 
dialects. 


h. 


In Greek and Latin @ sometimes appears in forms belonging 
to an 2/6 root. I do not question the truth of the prevailing 
explanation of such @’s as due to analogical influence from the 
a-derived ὦ 5 which form a common member of the ὥ- series as 
well as of the é/d- series. Such @’s throughout this paper will be 
designated as a-derived 4's (or briefly as from 3); cf. no. 168. 


Every study of words in groups must confront the question 
of “root-determinatives”.’ Every theory on this subject is 
necessarily glottogonic. For myself, I think that there is more 
than one source of these “determinatives”. I have already 
expressed the conviction that the y and w of the Ey/Ow type 
are parasitic glides whose nature we might typify by the writing 
E<y>,0<w>. Other “determinatives” seem to me to have 
originated in onomatopoetic groups, as in the English words 
knack and knap, flack and flap, e. g. The prevailing source 
I take to have been the rhyming motif. Thus Latin afio, capio, 
vapio,’ all of which indicate more or less intensive forms of ‘taking’, 
rhyme because they correspond in meaning or conversely. So 
the large correspondence in meaning to be noted for the nasal 
verbs is correlate with their rhyming flexion. 


1 Repeated efforts have not enabled me to procure a copy of Persson’s essay 
on this subject. : 
2 Why not write ἐ-αϑέο, r-apio with initial “ determinatives ”? 
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j. (see also w., Ch. IIT). 


In regard to the root-determinatives, it frequently happens 
(1) that -#-,e. g., is found in some languages, αἱ in others; (2) that 
the alternation -d/-dh is attested (particularly when nasals form 
the phonetic context) ; as well as (3) the alternation -¢/-dh.’ Inas- 
much as a “root” can hardly be regarded as anything but the 
language-user’s abstraction of what, to his mind, carries the 
essential unmodified concept (inner meaning) of a word, we can 
imagine a root ac- abstracted from actus, or ag- from agmen, ut- 
from Skr. #-sas ‘wave’ but ud- from udakam ‘water’. A telling 
instance of the power of a single word to form a ‘root’ is the 
French root (or base) rou/- ‘to roll’ which has come from Lat. 
rotula- ‘wheel’. Besides the possible réle of the nasal? in varia- 
tions of the -d/ -dh type, we see in Skr. duhitér- alongside of 
Gathic dugadar- (from DHUGDHER) how the ‘root’ DHUG-, as 
found in Gr. θυγάτηρ, was abstracted. It is not clear that -¢/-dh 
can be explained in a similar way, though one might suppose that 
the common middle term d of the two alternations -¢/-d, -dh/-d 
would serve as a bridge between # and dh, and the triple variation 
-t/-d/-dh does, in fact, sporadically occur (cf. Prellwitz, Woert. 


8. VV. πήγνυμι ῥήγνυμι). Rhyme must have played a part here. 
If, e. g., we suppose a proethnic base SKAP-, ‘to prop’ attested 
by Doric σκᾶπος ‘staff’, Lat. scépus ‘stalk’, σκήπτει ‘props’, and 
a proethnic base STEBH- ‘to prop’ (see Skr. stabhn&@ti and its 
cognates in Uhlenbeck, ai. Woert. s. v.) we could explain the 
Sanskrit base skadbh- as a blend of SKAP- and stadh-. 


k. 


In the mass of semantic material to be dealt with in this 
study I have aimed at the greatest possible concreteness and 
definiteness, holding the views expressed by Meringer in the 
introduction to his essay, Worter und Sachen (I. F. 16, ror sq.). 
But it is precisely here that great difficulties confront us, including 
all manner of subjectivity in individuals. Thus when Meringer 
discusses a semantic group which he defines by ‘ackert’ (I. c. 180), 
this definition seems to me vague and general, concrete enough 


1In Sanskrit this frequently appears as -th/-dh,/-kh/-gh etc., and I suspect 
that here the surd aspirates, “4 and 44, represent proethnic T, K, assimilated 
to the sonant aspirates, dh, gh. 

2 See Brugmann, Gr. I* § 704 anm. 
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but very indefinite.’ Who would be disposed to question the 
semantic primitiveness, 6. g., of the Eng.-French “root” vodl-/ 
roul-? Who would see in it a denominative from Lat. rotuda 
‘wheel’? One may (1) roll (=turn) a hoop, (2) roll (= wrap) 
a cigarette, (3) roll a drum, and one may (4) turn (cf. Germ. 
werden: Lat. vertere) pale or turn philosopher. If it is easy to 
see the relation of (1) and (2), which consists in a reasonably 
plain metaphor addressed to the eye ; we must imagine, I take it, 
the noise made by some heavy rolling body before we understand 
the rolling (3) of thunder or of a drum, wherein the metaphor 
is addressed to the ear. How to account for the metaphor in 
(4) I confess I do aot altogether see, but it makes me suspect 
that the “‘root” of ‘to become’, Skr. dhévati, may have started 
life with a very different sense from the vague and abstract notion 
of ‘coming into existence’. I think rather that the primitive 
sense of the root BHOW-’ must have been something like ‘grows’ . 
(cf. Gr. @iw),—which in its turn is too vague to satisfy one asa 
final solution (see no. 41). 


1. 


The colloquial idioms and slang of our own day also 
furnish valuable instruction to the etymologist. We might 
conclude, without the help of historical inquiry, that the 
phrase ‘to strike a bargain’ testified to some ‘striking’ that 
formed a part of the transfer of ownership, and that ‘bargain’ is 
quasi figura etymologica in its relation to ‘strike.’ Similar ex- 
hibitions of figura etymologica, broadly considered, are to be 
found in the locution ‘to cast a sum’ (cf. Fr. jetter les jetons, 
whence jetter une somme), ‘to crack a joke’, ‘a shaft of wit’ 
(cf. Lat. jocus ‘shaft of wit’: jacere ‘to throw’). Of course we 
must use caution here, but the metaphors of slang and of colloquial 
language in general seem to me likely to reveal very clearly the 
mental processes of the unlettered neolithic man. Ifthe Norseman 
said spannyr ‘span-new’ =“ new asa chip just split off’, I suspect 
the neolithic man may have got his word *NEWos ‘new’ from 
a base NEW- meaning ‘to split’, and that the usage was a flint- 
chipper’s metaphor. Certainly the words sfick=“‘spike-new”’ 
and the compounds fire-new, brand-new attest the technical nature 


1To be sure, he makes his definition more precise = ‘“‘Das anbohren des 
bodens mittelst eines spitzen holzes”, but it is rather ‘anbohrt’ than ‘ ackert’ 
that I see in his subsequent illustrations. 

31 take the liberty of citing any grade form of a base as the “ root”. 
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of the concept ‘new.’ Indeed, I can imagine the development 
of the concept ‘new’ only in connection with manufacture (i. e- 
new-made, cf. καινο-τομεῖ ‘novat’) or with birth (i. 6. new-born). 


m. 


To attain concreteness in definition a knowledge of the daily 
life of the users of the words studied is of enormous importance. 
Words unquestionably develop as things develop. There are 
several sources of words, to be sure, (1) the onomatopoetic 
words which subdivide into at least two classes (a) acoustic imi- 
tations, (b) symbolic imitations (“ Lautbilder”, so Wundt, die 
Sprache I, pp. 316 sq. 322) ; (2) demonstrative or gesture words, 
to which class I conceive ESTI ‘is’ (=‘there!’) to belong, cf. 
Ital. eccomi, eccolo ‘there it is’;' (3) sound reflexes which 
accompanied, perhaps as song, the man and woman at work 
and at play. It is to this latter class that the words to be studied 
here seem to meto belong. At any rate I have sought to account 
for most of them as developed by the neolithic man and woman 
at work with the tools and processes at their command. These 
tools we may at least partially contro] by the results of archaeo- 
logical investigations; and what must be substantially similar 
processes still obtain in the savage and lower-class life of com- 
paratively recent or present times. By way of illustration, taking 
the group of words mentioned above in f., one may ask if the 
neolithic woman twisted, plaited, then wove and sewed, as one 
might infer from the words cited by Schrader, Reallexikon, s.vv. 
nahen u. weben. It seems to me rather that she, or her ancestors, 
first used sinews for thread and fastened skins or leather together 
by using an awl and a sinew in modes identical with those used 
but a little while ago by the wild Indian of the Western plains, 
who was housed and clothed in buffalo-skins thus adapted to his 
use ; and not essentially different from the mode used to-day by 
the shoemaker. Such sewing was literal ‘stitching ’ (: sticks, cf. 
Germ. sticken: stechen), and the ‘needle’ used was a ‘ piercer, 
pricker’ not a ‘sewing instrument’. Spite of the priority in 
literary emergence of Lat. néve ‘to spin’ over O. H. G. najan 
‘to sew’, we do not know that the root SNE- meant ‘to spin’ 
before it meant ‘to sew’. Why is not ‘spin’ a denominative 
meaning ‘to thread’ (cf. Fr. filer ‘to spin’ from *f/lare: filum 


1In negro English “ here me, dar he”. 
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‘thread’)? The ‘sinew-thread’ was got by ‘cutting’ and used 
with a ‘ pricker’ ; ‘ sewing’ was ‘ pricking’ and later on ‘spinning’ 
was ‘threading’ perhaps. We do not know whether the “ root” 
SNE- was an onomatopoetic description of ‘ cutting’, or formed a 
part of the work-song of the ‘cutter’ or ‘stitcher’, nor is it 
necessary to know. The considerations advanced allow the 
conclusion that SNE- did not necessarily mean ‘to sew’, but may 
have meant ‘to stitch’, and earlier ‘to pierce, cut’. 


A large part of our current phonetic dogma is derived from 
morphological reconstructions incapable of proof. Thus Lat. 
novacula ‘a cutting tool’ is deduced by Schrader (I. c. 8. v. 
messer) from *nxogwacula: O. Bulg. (from *nxogy2) ‘ knife’ 
though it seems more natural to suppose that 2022 is from *nozyi 
and belongs with ize, -noziti ‘to pierce, cut’ (from NEGH-). 
Others derive novacula from *csnovacula: Skr. kgnduti ‘cuts’. 
I shall claim presently that zovacuda belongs to a base S)NE(¥)-/ 
$)NO(W)- ‘to cut’, a base already written as NEW- in |]. above.’ 
To illustrate the danger attendant on morphological restorations, 
and it is a danger I shall hardly dare hope to escape in the 
restorations that follow, let us project English doat and boatswain 
on a proethnic period as *BOT and *BOsN: the etymologist 
would doubtless correctly correlate the words and derive the 
second from BO(T)sN(0)-, but he would probably balk at identify- 
ing the “suffix” *sNn(0)- with *SwEN (= Eng. swain) ‘ puer’. 
Still, it must be admitted that his analysis would be in the main 
correct. On the other hand, if Eng. sorrow and sorry were 
proethnic bases, who could bring himself to separate them—as 
we must do, in view of Germ. Sorge, ver-sehren? But the 
language-user of to-day would undoubtedly abstract from sorrow 
and sorry a “root” *soRR-; and sucha popular etymology, if 
proethnic, is tantamount, with us, to a genuine cognation. 


oO. 


In the terms of the theses a. b., announced above, the Sanskrit 
flexion in -n@ti -ndti, taken as typical of the proethnic flexion, 


1Ts not Skr. &gnadéti an Indic blend of the base Kes- (Skr. ¢dsati) ‘to 
cut’ + NOWTI’ ‘cuts’? Or dgnddti may be for Ὥρα ‘cuts’, modified by 
the Ζ8- of Asurds ‘ razor’. 
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presents in and -"ό- an independent verb “root” (or “ roots”’) 
blended, primarily, with other roots of similar (or contrasting) 
meaning, but secondarily capable of wider extension when the 
“roots” represented by ~@ and zé had sunk to the value of 
“suffixes” (‘formatives’”). It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to exhibit all the range of meaning that we can discover for the 
“root” (or “roots”) that I shall write as s)NE(¥)-/ s)NO(W)-, 
including also sNA(W)-. 

One may hardly deny that the primitive folk may have had 
an m-number of “roots” S)NEY-, or putting it otherwise, an 2- 
number of meanings attached to the sound-group sNEY-. It will 
be the object of the following classification so to arrange the 
meanings as to diminish the number of SNEy-’s as much as 
possible, reserving for the body of the essay still further re- 
ductions in the semantic units that must finally be admitted. 

A word here, also, on the fact that the assumed blending base 
S)NE(¥)-, in its réle of present-forming suffix, appears—at least 
in all previous reconstructions—only as NEy- [NA(y)-], never as 
SNE(y)-. In what follows some traces of the s- of SNE(y)-, but 
never quite beyond doubt, will be pointed out. An absolutely 
certain instance would be offered by Umbrian ersnimu ‘pre- 
camino’, if it were possible successfully to rebut Brugmann’s 
doctrine (IF. 16, 510) that Jersnimu is a denominative to a 
noun stem *fersnzi-. This, however, we may claim, viz.: that 
*persni- is to be derived rather from PERK-SNI- than from 
*perk-sk-ni; for PERK-SNI- compared with Skr. pragnds ‘question’ 
presents the variation otherwise of record for -NO- and -SNO- 
suffixes (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss II, §§ 66, 94), and we may 
suppose these suffixes to be ultimately one with the present- 
forming suffix NE(Y)-/ SNE(Y)-. To put it quite concretely: the 
Latin stem scamno- ‘bench’ belongs with the present stem of 
Skr. skabhn@-ti ‘ props’, and Lith. pru-sna ‘Maul’ (= mouth, 
quasi snout) with Skr. pru-sna-t# ‘sprinkles’, cf. πλύνει with L 
(see g. and no. 24).’ 


1It is tempting to explain the Greek verbs in -ἔννυμι, -ἄννυμι as from 
*.e-cvupt, *-a-ovyu, but the number of their perfects and aorists in -σμαι, «σθην 
makes the division *-ec-vyyze more probable (see Archiv, 13, 437). On the 
other hand, the σ of -σμαι, «σθην is not certainly original [see Fick in BB, 29,11, 
treating κορέννυμι]. Phonetically, whether we divide or *-e0-vupi, 
the resultant -évvyu: is abnormal. This abnormality I would explain as due 
to the analogy of the likewise abnormal (see Brugmann’s Gr. Gram.? § 108. C.) 
ἕννυμι ‘ vestio’; see also τ. fn. 
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p. 

A. To sew—plait, spin, wrap, etc. 

a) The simple root. 

S)NE(y)-/ SNo(v)-/ SNI-; S)NO(y), etc. 

νῆσαι, [(?) very ‘needle’, ἐ-νεός ‘deaf and dumb’ (if =‘ tongue- 
tied’, cf. the tale of Battus in Justin, 13. 7. 1), cf. f. fn.], mé-re, 
[(?) Lat. onus (if =‘ pack’), with vocalism as in f. fn.]; Skr. 
snayati ‘wraps, clothes’, O. H. G. najan, Celtic snéyo', Skr. 
snayu ‘sinew-thread’; nemis ‘tire’, νάερρα᾽ δέσποινα (if=‘ spinster’) ; 
Lith. nitis, O. B. ‘thread’. 

s)NO(w)-/ s)NE(W)-, S)NU-. 

Skr. sn@van, νεῦρον ‘ sinew-thread ’, vaiv* ἔριον (= ‘ wool’); Lat. 
navis (if = πλοῖον ῥαπτόν, cymba sutilis)*; (?) O. B. mevodi ‘net’, 
nevésta ‘nova nupta’; nuit, glossed by ‘operuit, texit’,® numedla 
‘vinculi genus’, O. Bulg. szu-¢i ‘ ordiri’, Gortyn. vi-vara: ‘ potest’ 
(see no. 93, fn.) ; Skr. miv-is (from SN2Iw-) ‘sash, girdle’. 

B) The root with guttural ‘‘determinatives”’. 

S)NE(Y)-K- and its mutations. 

veix-os (if=‘ wrangle’) ;—»<¢£as" ra στρώματα, nec-tit ‘ binds ’, Neces- 
sitas (cf. Horace, C. 1.35, 17-20) ‘the Binder’ (?), necessitudo 
‘connection’, naxa ‘weel’. 

S)NE(Y)-G-, etc. 

mydreos ‘new-spun’, Lat. noegeum ‘amiculi genus’, Slavic 
neguy ‘fetters’, (?) Skr. nig-adas ‘fetter’. 

SNE(Y)-GH-, etc. 

Skr. néh-yati ‘binds’, Lat. nectit (if from NEGHTETI®), Skr. 
néhus- ‘neighbour’ (?), cf. Lat. mecessarius. 

y) The root with dental “determinatives”’. 

S)NE(Y)-T-, etc. 

Goth. zezp, O. Ir. nith ‘Noth’ (if=‘ Necessitas’), vairepa* 
οἰκοδέσποινα (if = ‘ spinster’), O. Bulg. 273¢a (from *nztya) ‘filum’ ; 
Skr. nityas ‘ proprius’ (if = ‘ necessarius ’). 

S)NE(W)-T-, etc. 


4 


1Celtic bases are taken from Stokes’s volume (= II) in Fick’s Woerterbuch. 

With cf. Lat. md-re: veb-cerac ‘ nabit’, where @ appears in an ¢/o series 
(see h., above, and B., a, below). 

3Cf. conivet ‘closes’ (the eyes), from a base SNEIW-; conivoli ‘ conjuncti’ ; 
the pf. conixi (cf. vivo: vixi) attests the base SNEY-G-, see β, below. 

‘Slavic words are cited generally from Miklosich, Woert. 

5Even if proethnic & is proved by Mecessifas, etc. (see above), yet the 
guttural of mecttt goes to vindicate the guttural of mdhyat (rather than the 
dental of its ptc. maddhds). 
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Goth. zaups ‘ Necessitas ’. 

SNE(Y)-D- and its mutations. 

νήδυμος (ὕπνος) ‘fast’ (sleep), νηδύς (if = metzhaut), Celtic sxad- 
‘to bind’, Goth. za¢i ‘net’, Lat. massa ‘ weel’ (if from NADTA);— 
(Ὁ) Skr. nid-r@ ‘sleep’ (cf. Shakespeare’s “sleep that £nzts up 
the ravelled sleave of care’”’). 

SNO(W)-D- and its mutations. 

O. Bulg. nuditi ‘ obligare’. 

SNE(Y)-DH-, / SNO(W)DH- and their mutations. 

νήθ-ει ‘spins’, Lat. 2ddus ‘knot’ (if not from GNO(W)-D(H)os, 
and related to Eng. £not, Germ. knoten), νόθος ‘ bastard’ (= “tie”, 
see Class. Rev. 13, 400)’, Skr. nmaddhdés ‘bound’, Celtic ned- 
‘to bind’, O. H. G. nestilo ‘bandschleife’. With x-color, νυθός 
‘dumb (if = “tongue-tied”)*; dark’ (if =“ covered’”’); cf. Lat. 
infula ‘fillet’, from NDH-LA- (see Class. Rev. I. c.). 

3) Zhe root with labial “determinatives”. 

S)NE(Y)-P-,/ S)NO(W)-P- and their mutations. 

νήπιος, νηπύτιος ‘infans’ (if=‘swaddled’), Skr. nepathyam 
*vestimentum, dressing room’, O. Bulg. szapéi ‘sheaf’ (if= 
*‘ Biindel’), Lat. zepot- ‘ relation, tendril of a plant’, Lat. (archaic 
and liturgical) xapurae ‘twisted ropes of straw’ ;—Skr. napuram 
‘fuss-ring ’. 

S)NE(Y)-BH-/ S)NO(W)BH-. 

νεφέλαι ‘bird-net’,® νέφος ‘cloud’* (if=‘veil’), nebula ‘veil’ 
(Petronius), Skr. nébhyam ‘ navel’ (if = ‘ umbilical cord’) ;—Lat. 
nubit ‘veils for’, na&bes ‘cloud’ (if = ‘ veil’), νύμφη ‘nova nupta’, 
O. B. snubiti ‘appetere, amare’ (if=‘novam nuptam petere’). 

ε) The root with an s- “ determinative”’. 

S)NE(Y)-S-, etc. 

Skr. nésate ‘joins’, Goth. ga-nasjan ‘to cure’ [if = ‘ obligare 
(vulnus’)], Celt. es- ‘sich gesellen, wohnen’®; O. Bulg. nes-tra 
‘niece’ (if=‘conzection’), Skr. migkdés, ‘necklace’, mi-msate 
‘sie kiissen’ ;—with Skr. ‘ nurus’. 

ἢ The root with a nasal or liquid “determinative”. 

S)NE(¥)-R- and its mutations. 


'Cf. Skr. dandhulas ‘ bastard’: δάμαλις ‘ relation’, 

* Cf, linguae obligatio, Justin, 13. 7. 1, cited above, A. a. 

8 Cf. ναφρόν' λινοῦν ῥάμ(μ)α. 

* Eng. cloud meant ‘ mass, clod’ (i. e. ‘gebundenes’ or ‘ geschnittenes ’). 
5Cf. νάσ-θη ‘ dwelt’. 
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Skr. "άγι ‘woman’ (if = ‘ spinster’), Goth. sdr7o ‘ flechtwerk’, 
νηρέα᾽ μαράθου θάμνος, Slavic nereti ‘net’, Lat. nervus' ‘sinew- 
thread, ‘fetter’, zorma (if originally = plumb-/ine, cf. Colum. 
3. 13. 12 basis ad perpendiculum normata), O. Bulg. zvava (from 
*norvit) ‘mos’. 

S)NE(Y)L-/S)NO(W)L-. 

νῆλος᾽" ἔριον, νηλ-ής (Homer) ‘binding’ (?),’ νωλεμές quasi ‘seriatim ’. 

B. caedere scindere and related concepts. 

a) The simple root. 

5)ΝΕ(ν)- and its mutations. 

νώματα᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν ὑποζυγίων τὰ γνωρίσματα (= ‘notae’, see y., below) 
νει-ρή᾽ (? OF Ά νειρ-ἡ) κοιλία ἐσχᾶτη (if = δέρτρον), Skr. η2-ῤάς ( ὃ or 
nip-as) ‘low-lying’ (if=‘cavatus’), νε-τή (ἢ ἐνετή OF νετ-ή, see f.) 
‘pricker, pin’. 

s)NO(wW)-/ S)NE(W)-, etc. 

(Ὁ) Lat. mauscit: ‘aperit’ (if = se scindit), zovus ‘new’ (cf. 1. 
above), zovem ‘nine’*, novacula ‘knife’ (see ἢ. above), novale 
‘fallow land, brach-land’, noverca (if = quae temnit, caedit), 
Lith. noviti, navit ‘quialen,’ O. Bulg. πανὶ ‘mortuus’ (if = ‘ cae- 
sus’), Celt. meveno, novenya ‘famine’ (cf. pangs of hunger) ;—Lat. 
glosses mavia* ‘lignum cavatum’, navat ‘frangat’, navo- ‘re- 
scendo’ (?leg. rescindo);—Skr. mu- (lexicographical only) 
‘weapon’, sm- ‘chine’ (chine: O. H. 6. skina ‘ prickle’, cf. Lat. 
spina ‘thorn, backbone’), cf. O. Pruss. zow7s ‘ nates’. * 

S)NEI(W)- and its mutations. 

νειός ‘fallow-land, brach-land’, veiatpa ‘abdomen’ (if = déprpor), 
Goth. zeiwan ‘to hate, be angry at’; — O. Bulg. ziva ‘ager’, 
Skr. 2i- ‘down’ (=‘humi’ cf. also Fr. ἃ das, Ital. abdasso), cf. 
Lat. dé ‘down’ from DEY- ‘to cut’ (further discussed below). 

S)NA(W)-. 

navis ‘boat’ (if = ‘dugout’, see below), Low Germ. snau 
‘navis rostrata’ [cf., with a different but cognate (?) base O. H. 
G. snacga], Eng. snow. 


1It is conceivable that mervus came from NEREWOS, with syllable trans- 
position for NEWEROS, cf. Avest. sndvara, as I have had a student say viligance 
for ‘ vigilance’ (cf, diligence ?). 

2In conjunction with δεσμός ‘fetter’, ὕπνος ‘sleep’ (cf. νήδυμος ὕπνος), ἦμαρ 
‘dies necessitatis’ ;—cf. νηλεγές" ἄνοικτον. 

SIf ‘nine’ is the ‘new’ number of the third tetrad; ἐννέα would then come 
from E-SNEWA (cf. f. fn.), with dialectic ἐνν- for eiv-/7v-. 

*vara ‘back’ Lat. mates ‘rump’ will be cited further on; the Skr. stem 
sa-mu- may attest the contamination suggested above in f. fn. 
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8) The root with a guttural “determinative”’. 

S)NE(Y)-K-/ S)NE(¥)-R- etc. 

νεῖκος ‘Quarrel’’ (if =quasi ‘pugna’, cf. πλήκτης ‘striker, 
brawler’), νίκη ‘victory’, Skr. nikgatz ‘pierces’, O. Bulg. nzk- 
nati ‘germinare’ (if = “pousser”: Lat. pulsare);—necat 
‘caedit’, mocet ‘injures’ ;—vdxos ‘fleece’ (if =‘ dépua’), Goth. 
snaga‘ paenula’. 

SNO(W)-K-. 

Lat. zaucum ‘bit, particle’, O. Bulg. ukati ‘to cheer, incite’ 
(if = ‘to stimulate’). 

S)NE(Y)-G-/ S)NO(wW)-G- and their mutations. 

νώγαλα ‘tid-dits’, O. Pruss. nognan ‘leather’ (i. 6. ‘déppa’), 
Skr. nagnés ‘stript’ (if—=‘skinned’, cf. ψιλός ‘ pluckt, stript, 
naked ’) ;—viyAapos ‘pipe’ (if=‘cavatum’), (?) Skr. nigamés 
‘einfiigung’ (cf. Mod. Pers. zzyaém ‘ scabbard’ i.e. ‘ scheide’) ;— 
Lat. z@gae ‘bits, particles, punti’, ‘puncture’, νύγει" τῷ 
κέντρῳ πλήττει. 

SNE(Y)-GH-/ S)NO(W)-GH- and their mutations. 

νῶχμα᾽ ὄνειδος (Cf. νύχμα), Skr. snthitis/snéhitis ‘weapon (?), en- 
counter’ (?);—Celtic *neg- ‘to pierce’, magnos ‘ bescheiden’, O. 
Bulg. nogiti, O. H. G. nagal ‘nail, claw’;—Skr. mih- (?) ‘to 
blame’, O. Bulg. zzzq ‘ infigo’ (cf. ποσὶ in ἢ. above) ;—vixpa* ὄνειδος, 
‘puncture’, νύσσει ‘pricks’, νύσσα ‘meta’ (further treated below), 
ὄνυχ- ‘nail’, with “prothetic” vowel, like ἐνετή (see f. fn. above). 

y) The root with dental “ determinatives”’. 

S)NE(Y)-T- and its mutations. 

νῶτον ‘chine’ (cf. Lat. mafis? ‘rump’, see above A. a. ), Lat. 
not-a ‘mark, cut’, Lith. noferé ‘nettle’; — Goth. snezpan ‘ caedere’, 
(Ὁ) Skr. ‘jaw, precipice, bluff’ ;— with «-vowel, Goth. 
snut-rs ‘ wise’ (if = ‘sharp, smart’, cf. T. ¢.). 

SNE(Y)-D- and its mutations. 

Celt. suddo ‘defendo’, mais ‘belly’ (if = δέρτρον), Celt. suado 
‘I cut’, M. H. 6. snate ‘vulnus’, O. H. G. nezzila, ‘nettle’ ;— 
Celtic nenadi ‘nettle’, (?) Skr. nadés ‘arundo’; Slavic nad ‘bait, 
decoy’ (if=Gr. δέλεαρ, δόλος, see no. 12 below), Lith. nodaz 
‘artes magicae’, Russ. svzastz ‘tool’, O. Bulg. ‘superficie 
tenus’ (if =‘grazing’) ;— Gr. ὄνειδος (with “prothetic” vowel, see 
f. above), Skr. ni-nd-ate (but note pass. nidydée) ‘temnit’ ;—with 


1Cf, νεικῆσαι " ἀρόσαι (= arare). 
2 Cf. Horace, Sat. 1. 8. 47, diffisa nate. 
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u- diphthong, Lat. nadus ‘stript’ (cf. B. 8.0n Skr. nagnds), unless 
this is from NOGWEDOs.’ 

δ) The root with labial “ determinatives.” 

SNE(Y)-P- and its mutations. 

(Ὁ) Skr. n@pités ‘barber’ ;—O. Bulg. szopi ‘sheaf’ (if = ἄμαλλα 
rather than δράγμα or garde), Russ. naparie ‘vorbohrer’ ;—»varn 
‘ravine’ (=“‘hollow”), νάπος" γυναικὸς aidoiov;—Skr. nipas ‘low- 
lying’. 

SNE(Y)-BH- and its mutations. 

Skr. n@bhis ‘navel, nave’ (:0. H. G. nabagér ‘ naveborer’); 
‘bursts’, νέφος ‘cloud’ [if =‘ quod scinditur’ rather than 
‘quod (aquam) retinet’], n@ddes* ‘sores, wounds’;—with vowel, 
(9) νύμφη ‘point of ploughshare’. 

©) The root with an s- “ determinative.” 

S)NE(Y)-S, etc. 

(?) veo-ropis ‘cup’ (if = cxagis);—Skr. nds-, Lat. ndsus/ndares 
‘nose’ (if=Eng. ¢hirl ‘hole’ in ‘nos-tril’), O. Bulg. xoz-dri 
‘nasenlécher’, Lat. nas-turtium ‘a pungent cress’ ;—(?)véo-qu 
‘forsaken, so/us’ (see no. 15, below) ‘pressi’, ναστός 
‘pressus’ (if = ‘beaten’ ci. F. 8., «.);—with color, (?) O. H. G. 
nuosk ‘trough’, cf. O. B. nistvy ‘ mac-tra’. 

ἢ The root with a liquid or nasal “ determinative”. 

S)NE(Y)-R-, S)NE(Y)-L, etc. 

Skr. ndracds ‘arrow’, πᾶϊάς ‘arundineus’ ;—nalés ‘arundo’ ;— 
Homeric νηλέι χαλκῷ ‘ caedenti aere’, νωλεμέως ᾿Ἡεὐθύ᾽ (if = ‘mit einem 
schlag’);—with u- vowel, (?) νυρεῖ" νύσσει, νυρίζει" Eves. 

C. To be wet,—actions and conditions connected with water. 

a) The simple root. 

SNO(Ww)- and its mutations.’ 

véee ‘Swims’ (Fut. νεύσεται), νευτήρ᾽ κολυμβητής ;—vaver, νάει ‘flows’, 
ναίει ‘drips, is full’ (cf. F.), Skr. σφ" δὶ ‘lavitur’, snddti ‘drips’ ;— 
ναῦν" πηγαῖον ὕδωρ, Lacon. νόα ‘spring’, Skr. σηϑίάς ‘dripping’. 

8) SNE(Y)-GW- and its mutations. 

Skr. nejéyati, ‘washes’, νίζει, Celt. nigo. 

S)NE(Y)-GHW, S)NE(Y)-GH-, etc. 

myxe ‘swims’, Skr. snéhati ‘is moist’, Celt. szigo ‘I drop’; 
Skr. snihyati ‘is moist, sticky; sticks (to)’, nih@kd, nihdrés 

1 Gr. γυμνός, if not from a different root, attests a u- diphthong, and may be 
explained from NuGWN6s, whence G¥(N)UGWNOs. Whence comes the g in Ital. 
ignudo, doublet of mudo‘*nudus’? 


ΞΔ (? or 3) appears in this root very frequently, cf. sdvis ‘boat’; see ἢ. 
above. 
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‘mist’, νωχελής ‘sluggish’ (if=‘sticky’), O. E. snegel ‘snail’, 
Swed. snigel ‘limax’, O. Pruss. snigslo ‘dough’ ;—O. Bul. -πγέϊ 
‘ignavum esse’, zaviti ‘ermiiden’. 

y) S)NE(¥)-T-. 

vor-epds ‘wet ,’ (?) Ital. notare/nuotare ‘to swim’.' 

S)NE(Y)-D-, SNE(Y)-DH-, etc. 

Skr. nédati ‘flows, streams’;—Celt. mad- ‘manare’, Goth. 
natyan ‘tomoisten’, Skr. nad ‘ river’ ;---νωθής, νωθρός ‘sluggish’ 
(if = ‘sticky ’) ;— with κα diphthong, Celt. snoudo ‘dripping’. 

y) The root with labial “determinatives””’. 

S)NE(Y)-B-. 

O. E. ge-nip ‘mist, cloud’, cf. νέφος, n@bes in A. 8; Skr. nthdras 
in B. β. 

ἢ The root with liquid “determinatives”’. 

Lith. nérti ‘to dive’— but intrans. = ‘to thread’, cf. Slavic 
nereti ‘net’ in A. (— O. Bulg. nyréti ‘to dive’. 

D. Verbs of motion and related concepts. 

a) S)NE(Y)- / S)NO(w)- and their mutations. 

Skr. ndyati ‘leads’, (?) νῶ-σις" ῥέμβος (if = ‘wanderer’); Skr. 
navate ‘wendet, kehrt sich’, Goth. szzwan ‘ to hasten’, O. Norse 
snua ‘ wenden, kehren, drehen,’ (?)Lat. zavus ‘ celer ac strenuus’ *. 

y) s)NO(W)-D-. 

Skr. nudati ‘ drives forth’. 

ε) S)NE-S-. 

νέεται ‘heimkehrt’,* νόστος ‘heimkehr’, vicera: (for ἕνι-»σ-εται) 
‘turns back, turns in’ (cf. Lat. devorsorium ‘ inn’). 

S)NE(¥)-R-. 

(?) νειρός ‘ vehement’, Slav. zer- ‘ingredi’. 

E. To sing, praise, beseech. 

a) SNOW-. 

Skr. ndvdés ‘shout’, zdvate ‘cheers, praises, Celt. *nouslon 
‘noise’ ;—vavew" ἱκετεύειν, (?) vacis’ πτωχός (if = ‘ pleader’). 


MIf the o/uo of Italian is descended from ο, then the ὦ of matat ‘swims’ 
would beeither for 2 or a secondary literary Latin development of ὁ (i. e. 
for notat). 

* The negative ignavus seems to make for *gnavus, but the shift from *inna- 
vus to i-ynavus may have been due to a fancied connection between ignarus 
‘stupid’ and *innavus ‘ slow, slothful ,’cf. O. Norse 4ndr ‘vigorous’ (cited by 
Wharton, Etym. Lat.). 

8 This development of meaning may have arisen as in Ital. ornare ‘ heim- 
kehren ’, denominative to τόρνος ‘ lathe, drill’ (: τείρει " pierces, bores’ ). 
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y) S)NE(Y)-D-. 

n&dati ‘roars, cries’. 

S)Na-DH-/ S)Na-TH-. 

Skr. na@dhamdanas ‘precans’ (= lacessens? see no. 14, fn.) 
nathate ‘seeks help’. 

F, To heap up, load, fill; press; pack, carry, bear. 

a) S)NE(Y)-. 

νέει, νηέει, νηνέει ‘heaps up, loads, fills’ (cf. νένηται" πεπλήρωται, 
vernuévos* συγκείμενος, νητός ‘heaped, stored’). 

8) S)NE(v)-K-. 

ἔναξε ‘pressed down’ (Odyss.), vaxrés ‘ pressed, solid’, ra vaxra 
‘felt’, (?) νέκταρ ‘mustus’, O. Bulg. πέρᾳ ‘veho’. 

SNE(Y)-G-. 

νάγμα ‘stone wall’, (?) Skr. xégaram ‘city’, (?) πάρας ‘mons’. 

ε) S)NE(Y)-S-. 

vevacpévos’ πεπλησμένος, vaords ‘close-pressed, solid, firm’ (cf. 
B. «.). 

Ὁ s)NO(w)-R. 

(?) Slav. zorica ‘tumor pectoris’. 

G. To bend, sink, nod; lean, fall. 

a) S)NE(w)-. 

νεύει ‘sinks, bends, nods’, Lat. muzt ‘nods’' (cf. no. 113, fn.). 

8) S)NE(Y)-R- (ἢ or K ), S)NE(¥)-G-. 

nictat ‘nods’;—O. Bulg. agli ‘praeceps’, Skr. ndégyati ‘is 
lost, disappears’ (=falls), O. Bulg. mzcaté ‘pronum esse’, νέκυς 
‘cadaver’, vaxap ‘ caedes’. 

«) S)NO(W)-s-. 

νεύει (See a), νυστάζει ‘nods’, νύσταλος ‘drowsy’.” 

H. To strive, attain, be busy. 

8) SNE(v)-R-, S)NE(Y)-G-. 

Skr. négati ‘reaches, attains’, makgati, Lat. mactus (cf. Gr. 
ἤνεγκε ‘bore’, with the sense of ΕἼ), (?) mzctat ‘strives’ (cf. néxus 
‘having striven’), (Ὁ) megotium ‘business’, O. Bulg. snxagna 
‘studium ’, szagota ‘ celeritas’. 

y) S)NE(Y)-T-. 

Lat. mititur ‘strives’, natinatur ‘is busy’. 

I. To prop, hold *; wait for (cf. C). 


1Skeat gives Eng. mods an original sense of ‘to push, beat, shake’. 

*Cf. Eng. drowsy from O. E. dreosan ‘to drip, fall, fail’. 

*This denominative sense comes from propping with a stick, cf. Ital. 
puntellare. 
26 
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B) SNE(Y)-K-. 

vdges” ἐρείσει, λιθάσει. 

y) S)NE(Y)-T-. 

Celt. *zet-, meanings as in I, Goth. πῆρα ‘to prop’. 

J. To shine; glisten, be dark.’ 

8. S)NE(¥)-GH-/ S)NO(W)-GH. 

Lat. nigro- ‘black’, (cf. negritu ‘aegritudo’, Paulus-Festus), 
νύχος" νύξ, σκότος." 

γ) S)NE(Y)-T-/S)NO(W)-DH-. 

O. Bulg. sue? ‘rubigo, rust, mildew’, Lat. mztet ‘gleams, 
glistens ’ ;—vv6ds ‘niger’. 

4. 

In Sanskrit the md class verbs have a stem alternation πῶ and 
ni,in Homer νη and va. It is customary to write proethnic NA 
and Na for the European languages. But NA is not certain. 
I can find no indubitable attestation in the a-dialects of the type 
*Sauvau;* the πᾶ in Lat. inclindre may well be secondary (see 
Brugmann, Gr. II, § 603); the other European languages and 
Armenian are indecisive, though Germanic forms (infinitives) 
in -nén 6. g. O. H. 6. spornon ‘spernere’ are cited for NA. They 
attest as well NO, and variants like stk warndn/sth warnén (cf. 
Streitberg, Urgerm. Gram. § 208. 2.) might be explained as 
directly attesting proethnic NE/NO. Perhaps also the πὸ of Lith. 
grabinéju ‘hin und her greift’ (cf. Skr. gréhn@mz) attests NE (cf. 
also -mi-nére, no. 12, below). But as the weak stem in No would 
yield vd everywhere in Armenian and the European languages, 
na, if proved for these languages, might be in secondary mutation 
with zd. As to the Sanskrit weak stem 22, I hold that it in- 
dubitably attests a long diphthong.‘ 


1For the contrasting ideas cf. Skr. chayf ‘shine >< shadow’, probably 
from the root SKHE(Y)- ‘to cut’, Note Eng. sheer, defined by (1) ‘bright’ 
(2) ‘ precipitous’ (= ἀπότομος), but I believe (2) to be a throw-back to the more 
original meaning, cf. /évis (1) ‘cut smooth, rubbed’, (2) ‘ bright, polished’ 
(see below, no. 2). 

?The Homeric phrase νὺξ ὁμήτειρα ϑεῶν---καὶ ἀνδρῶν, allows us to define 
“night” as ‘the binder’ (ὁμήτειρα : δαμάζει ‘ ddndigt, jungit’), cf. Shakespeare, 
cited above, A. y, on sleep. 

8 Does Doric νίκημι = vixdw attest Ἐδάμνημι = δαμνάω (cf. dazdw) ?—Naturally 
I cannot appeal to the explanation of πέτνημι as tit<v>7- (η = E, cf. paté-re), 
as given by Reichelt, B. B. 27, 74. 

*Cf. Keller’s discussion of this point, 1. c. §§ 26-27; Umbr. fersnimu is in- 
decisive, see 0., above. 
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To reveal the state of things I imagine, and cannot prove: 
the paradigm of the class of verbs under discussion ran, I assume, 
as follows : 

Sing., Act. Sing., Mid. 
-NO(W)MI' - 
-NE(Y)SI -No(Y)SAI 
-NE(Y)TI -No(Y)TAI. 

But if this state of things is not directly attested by preserved 
forms, it has at least one general reason in its favor: how did the 
type mrnati grow up alongside of mrnat? This is easily 
answered if there was a rst pers. sg. MRNO(MI), anda 3d plur. 
MRNONTI (?-NENTI) common to both types,—cf. Lat. cernunt, 
κρίνουσι, Skr. mrndnti: mrnati / mrnati.* 


r. 


For the inflexion of the Sanskrit verbs in-dmi (Gr. -νῦμι and 
-ννῦμι ), I assume the following paradigms: 


(1) strong (2) weak (3) weakest 
-NO'W-MI sNOW-MI 
-NE'W-SI NaW-SI NU-SAf 
-NE'W-TI Naw-TI * NU-TAf 


I cheerfully admit that no material exists to prove 6/é mutation 
for -NO(W)-MI -NE(W)-TI. 


1 There is no material directly to prove ὅδ mutation, as the Greek forms 
-vnt -vnot -vatat have been brought into conformity with ἵστημι, ἴστησι, ἵσταται, 
τίθημι, etc. But some force may be attached to the O. H. 6. evidence in 
warnon | warnén. 

2It is interesting to observe how closely the paradigm of the Greek verb 
κρίνω, taken as a type of the -vo /-ve verbs, conforms to the assumed paradigm : 


Primary Secondary 
-vo = -NO(w)[Mt] 
τνεὶς = -NE(Y)sI -NEYS(I) 
-vet = -NE(Y)TI -NEYT(I). 

I take it that -vec¢ and -vec may have originated from the secondary endings, 
as in Latin those endings have intruded into the present tense. Beside -vec, 
note the Gothic form maur-naip, O. H. G. mor-nét (:Skr. -ndi)). It needs but 
a passing mention, how this explanation of -vec¢ -vec, helps us to solve the diffi- 
culty of the -εἰς and «εἰ of φέρεις φέρει and the normal w-verbs. [But now see 
Brugmann, I. F. 17, 177 sq.]. 

2195 -ννυμὲ from SN2UMI/NOUMI, or is -vv in all the Greek verbs analogical 
from the -vv- of ζώννυμι (= ἔζωσ-νυμι),--ῖννυμε from *éo-vuui, being itself 
secondary? See above, o., fn. 

* Cf. Reichelt in B. B. 27, 74, pace Keller, 1. c., § 34. 
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The treatment of 2 as an infix, as by Hirt, for example, (Gr. 
Gram. ὃ 431), who writes a primitive *s/r-n-éu-mi ‘I strew’, Skr. 
strnémi, Gr. στόρνυμι, may be supposed to have attest in pairs like 
ὄρνυῦμι: ὀρούω. It is equally possible—so indeterminable is the 
relative chronology of the formations—to reverse the terms and 
derive the dissyllabic bases like ὀρούω from the nasal flexion type. 
Take for illustration Skr. £érati ‘makes’, tolerably common in 
R. V, but less common than &rndéti krnuté. We find two (or 
three) times in the R. V. the type karti, kuruté which subse- 
quently became common. The old explanation is, to my mind, 
correct, viz.: that the dissyllabic basis kard- /kuru- is the result 
of the interplay of £éra- on krné-/krnu-. Somewhat more com- 
plicated is ὀρνυ- (Skr. γηὄ-) in its relations to ὀρου-. We might set 
up two stems (1) RNOW- /RN@W-, (2) ORE-, blended of which 
would come (3) OROW- (= Gr. ὀρου- ), and (4) ORNaW (= Gr. 
ὀρνῦ-). Such blended forms were probably proethnic, at least in 
embryo. 

5. 

The following generalisation about the mechanical processes 
of the neolithic man. With his teeth he could tear, bite, eat; 
he could clamp, pinch and hold. With his nails he could cut, 
pinch, nip; strike with his fist; stroke, smooth and rub with his 
open hand; count with his fingers; shake hands, symbolic of 
bargaining, and so make compacts, as it were, with his hands. 
He could strike the earth with his feet, and thus stamp and wear 
hard the ground. His sexual relations also furnished a source 
for describing by metaphor later mechanical operations." With 
his edged tools of flint, bone and the like, he could cut, fell and 
split, dig and rudely engrave; he could pierce and per- 
forate; scrape, smooth and clean. With other stone tools he 
could beat’, bruise, pound. With his awl and needle he could 
pierce holes, subsequently to be threaded with sinews. With 
sinews and strips of rawhide, got by a cutting process, he could 
lash and bind, and with a lash could cut and whip. With 
sharpened sticks, tipped with flint or bone, he could thrust, 
strike, throw at and capture game. With pointed stakes he 
could build enclosures, or prop walls. His dwelling was some- 
times a cover of skins supported in the centre by astake. All 


1 T have not in what follows enlarged upon sexual metaphors, but a multitude 
of mechanical processes similar to sex processes will occur to any reader. 
3 Beating, striking, thrusting are all one with cutting, as κόπτει and Lat. 


caedit clearly prove. 
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his mechanical processes had, in a widely general sense, two 
ends in view, Ist to alter, by some process of cutting, natural objects, 
and 2nd to bind together two or more natural or wrought articles. 
In brief he could split and he could splice, and the man who 
could do these things best was the knowing man, the cunning 
man, the able man, the scholar of the community. 


Α 


It is with the metaphors appropriate to such a neolithic man 
that I propose to deal in the following semantic study. Such 
metaphors constantly repeat themselves, as a study of words 
like the following in appropriate lexica will show, e. g. English 
beat, break, cut, prick, strike ; German schlagen, stechen, sticken, 
stossen, streichen. Particularly instructive for its wide technical 
development is the German noun sch/ag as treated in Heyne’s 
Deutsches Woerterbuch. The wide range of meaning attained 
by these technical words seems to me to furnish the proper 
point of view from which to study the vocabulary of the neolithic 


man. 
u. 


This brings me to anticipate an objection that may be raised 


to the attempt to reduce a great number of the words studied 
to one or both of the meanings to split or tosplice. To say that 
words developed as a vocal accompaniment to trades, and that 
all primitive trades consisted of splitting or splicing would 
be to beg the question. But that the neolithic man of 
our linguistic stock used, sooner or later, a good many synony- 
mous words to express rather definite concepts may be 
gathered from the lists given by Schrader, Reallexikon, 
Ss. vv. spinnen and weben. Noreen’s list of words with 7/xz 
mutation (see d. above) furnishes a curious objective test of the 
frequency of the sense ‘to split’ in the a(y)- /a(w)- roots: of his 
twenty lemmata nine expressly and several more indirectly mean 
‘to cut’. 

v. (On the guttural shifts). See after no. 64. 

w. [Onthe type TER-NEGH- (see c.): TR-GH-]. See chapter IIT. 


UnIversity oF TEXAS. Epwin W. Fay. 


II.—THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE GREEK MILITARY 
MANUAL ATTRIBUTED TO 
‘AENEAS TACTICUS’. 


The treatise commonly assigned to ‘ Aeneas Tacticus’ or ‘ Polior- 
ceticus’ has hitherto not received the attention which it certainly 
deserves. Had it been recently discovered in the sands of Egypt, 
there is no doubt that it would have immediately attracted a large 
throng of eager students; its real merits would be appreciated, 
and perhaps it would duly take its place as a ‘Companion’ to the 
Greek historians read in schools and colleges. It is a book that 
should awaken the interest of the student of history and at the 
same time appeal to the average fifth-form school-boy. The 
latter would turn with delight from the ‘parasangs’ of Xenophon 
to the various suggestions for the composition and despatch of 
secret missives by means of slight marks on the letters of a book 
rolled up in a bale of cloth, or messages written on thin sheets of tin 
stealthily slipped between the soles of the bearer’s shoes, enclosed 
in the ear-rings of women or inscribed on leaves tied as plasters 
over a wound, curious precautions regarding passwords, the expul- 
sion of tramps, the use of vinegarto quench fire, cunning devices 
for detaching the bolt of a city gate, and the smuggling of swords 
in cucumbers. This little tractate really adds to our appreciation 
and knowledge of the history of Greece. No better commentary 
could be desired on the interrelations of small Greek states, 
the constant fear of treachery within, and the interminable strife 
with neighbours whose home is but a few miles away. Many 
valuable side-lights are cast upon special points of interest, as, 
for instance, the Theban attack upon Sparta 362 B. Cc. (ch. 2), 
the description of the harbour of Chios (ch. 11), and the earliest 
version of the stratagem employed by Pisistratus against the 
Megarians at Eleusis, which is undoubtedly the original form 
of the absurd story of Solon at Colias offered by later writers 
(Plut. Solon 8, Polyaenus 1. 20. 1) as an explanation of the capture 
of Salamis. 

In preparing a revision of the text with an introduction and 
notes, which I hope to see published before long, I have been 
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greatly struck by the one-sided tendency of nineteenth century 
criticism as applied to this Manual. Much labour and ingenuity 
have been expended in ferreting out interpolations, and detecting 
real or supposed changes in the original arrangement of the 
various sections. Thanks to the energy of Hercher, Hug, and 
others who have contributed observationes criticae ad Aen. Tact., 
the text is now in a fairly satisfactory condition, although Hug 
has gone too far in the ejection of whole paragraphs as inter- 
polated ; but on the question of authorship all students have 
been only too ready to follow the tradition inaugurated by 
Casaubon. In the following discussion we shall first consider 
the evidence of the MSS and then deal with the statements of the 
ancient authors generally quoted in support of the current theory.’ 

In M, our best manuscript, the treatise has the following super- 
scription : Αἰλιανοῦ τακτικὸν ὑπόμνημα περὶ τοῦ πῶς χρὴ πολιορκουμένους 
ἀντέχειν. It is easy to dispose of this claim to the honours of 
authorship put forward on behalf of a man who wrote a book on 
‘The Theory of Tactics’ about the beginning of the second cen- 
tury A.D. The contents of the Manual which forms the subject 
of the present article afford unmistakable and overwhelming evi- 
dence that it was composed not long after the year 360 B.c.’ It 


was first edited by Casaubon in 1609, as an appendix to his edi- 


1The MSS are: 1. M, The Medicean. Plut. LV, 4. roth or rith cent. 
The others are all copies of M. 2. C, Paris. 2443, used by Casaubon for his 
edition ; “‘descriptus manu Angeli Bergicii, hominis Graeci, qui ante annos 
sexaginta ... depinxit” (Cas. praefatio). 3. B, Paris. 2522. 16th cent, 
4. A, Paris. 2435. There isa reference to a Vatican MS in the praefatio of 
Cas.; “" Conradi Gesneri indicio didicimus, huius libri exemplar in Vaticana 
Romae servari.” Hug is probably right in assuming this remark to be due to 
a mistake caused by the title of a treatise in Vat. 1164, for which see infra 
(cf. Aen. von St. p. 1, note 1). For a list of editions and pamphlets see 
the Bibliography at the end of this article. 

2 We have a ferminus post quem in ch, 24, where mention is made of the 
capture of Ilium by Charidemus, an event which is known to have occurred 
in 360 B.c. In ch. 31 the Locrian custom of sending women to Ilium is 
referred to as still in existence; a fragment of Timaeus (66) informs us that 
it was abolished in 346. Hug by a skilful tabulation of events of known date 
mentioned by the author has shewn that these increase in number as we draw 
near to the year 360 B.C. He confidently fixes the date at ‘359 or at latest 
358 B.c.’ (Aen. v. St. p. 8). It would perhaps be safer to allow ourselves a 
wider margin. The passage about the Locrians is rejected as spurious by 
Hercher and Hug on grounds of style and irrelevancy; perhaps without good 
reason. Their theory involves the assumption of interpolation at a very 
early date. 
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tion of Polybius. Although the MS at his disposal (C, Par. 
2443) had the superscription Αἰνείου 4 αἰλιανοῦ τακτικόν τε καὶ πολιορ- 
κητικὸν ὑπόμνημα περὶ τοῦ πῶς χρὴ πολιορκουμένων (SIC) ἀντέχειν, Casau- 
bon without the least hesitation published the treatise under the 
name of Aeneas. With the single exception of F. Lindenbrog’ 
no scholar has yet come forward to defend the claim of Aelian, 
or even ventured to cast any doubts upon the credentials of 
Aeneas. 

The ascription to Aelian is not the only charge that can be 
laid against the superscriptionof M. The title cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory description of the subject-matter of the Manual. 
What meaning are we to assign to the word τακτικόνἡὶὶ The 
treatise has very little to say about the ‘disposition of troops’ 
which is the idea generally conveyed by the word when used by 
classical writers ;* it covers a much wider.area and deals with 
various topics ranging from a commandant’s right of opening 
private correspondence and locking inns on the outside in time 
of danger, to the exposure of the latest dodge for smuggling 
armour of all kinds in bundles of ready-made clothing, not to 
speak of hints on the use of dogs in war, the provision of pass- 
ports to resident aliens, and precautions against fire. Casaubon, 
feeling the difficulty, suggested in a note ad loc. that τακτικόν was 
used in the sense of στρατηγικόν and that raxrixdy...... ὑπόμνημα 
was the title of the whole work of which the περὶ τοῦ πῶς κτλ. is 
merely a small portion. Later writers, it is true, use the word 
τακτικός in the sense claimed for it here; but it never altogether lost 
its special meaning. There is certainly no need for it in the 
present connection, and it looks very awkward in combination 
with περὶ τοῦ πῶς κτλ. 

So little faith had Casaubon himself in his own explanation * 
that even before submitting it to the consideration of the conser- 
vative reader who wishes to retain the MS reading at all costs, 
he had already proposed to alter the wording of the superscrip- 
tion into Αἰνείου τοῦ τακτικοῦ. 

To the remainder of the superscription (πῶς χρὴ κτλ.) no possible 
objection can be offered; no more concise or appropriate de- 


1In a letter written 20th July,1618. He believed Aelian to be the author. 

*Cf. Xen., Mem, III. 1.6, Cyrop. 1.6. 14. Cf. the def. of ἡ τακτική by Aeneas 
as ἐπιστήμη πολεμικῶν κινήσεων quoted in Aelian, Tactics 3.4. Καὶ R II. 1. 
p. 268 (=Kéchly u. Riistow. See Bibliography). 

*Kdchly and Riistow accept it; cf. their note ad loc. “dass τακτικόν hier 
ziemlich gleichbedeutend mit στρατηγικόν sei, bemerkt Casaub. richtig.” 
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scription of the book has yet been suggested. Of the various com- 
binations found in our MSS or submitted by modern critics, 
thi~ alone has hit the happy mean; it includes every portion of 
the book and again does not err on the side of redundancy 
or superfluity. The words πῶς χρὴ κτλ. comprise all the multifari- 
ous recommendations that may be made to a general who wishes 
to defend his country from all possible danger. 

Is it possible to explain the occurrence of Aelian’s name in the 
title? There can be no doubt that Arnold Hug has found the 
correct solution.’ 

In M our Manual comes immediately after a work by Aelian 
which bears the superscription Αἰλιανοῦ τακτικά, and the sub- 
scription Αἰλιανοῦ ἀρχιερέως τακτικὴ θεωρία. Evidently this suggested 
to a scribe the addition of the words Αἰλιανοῦ τακτικὸν ὑπόμνημα to 
the title of the manual he was about to copy. So far Hug. But 
what could have induced a scribe or reader to father the Manual 
upon the author of the preceding treatise? The reason must 
have been that when he found it, the Manual was anonymous, 
like many other treatises of which copies are preserved in M. 
It is hardly probable that the superscription originally contained 
the name Αἰνείου, and that this was intentionally changed into 
Αἰλιανοῦ. Arguing from the evidence of the only MS available 
(C), in which the title begins with Αἰνείου 4 αἰλιανοῦ, Casaubon was 
quite justified in regarding the second name as an interpolation.’ 
After the publication of M, written in the roth or r1th century, of 
which all the other MSS, written in the 16th, are mere copies, 
such a theory is no longer tenable; for the name of Aeneas has 
no place in the title given by our earliest MS. We might of 
course assume that a scribe, copying a MS earlier than M, acci- 
dentally changed Αἰνείου into Αἰλιανοῦ, as the name he had written 
but a moment before was still in his mind’s eye; but this would 
not account for the words that follow the name, viz., τακτικὸν ὑπό- 
μνημα, which are awkward as they stand and were undoubtedly 
suggested by the subscription of Aelian’s treatise. Seeing no 
mention of the author’s name in the title, a man who wished for 
information on the point would naturally turn to the end of the 
book in the hope of finding more light in a subscription. None 
but an indifferent and reckless reader would cut the knot by 
immediately borrowing an author from the preceding treatise 
without first seeking for some clue in the book itself. That the 


1 Aeneas von Stymphalos, p. 2. 3 Cf. Praefat. Cas. 
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composer of our present superscription expended some thought 
upon the matter is proved by the fact of his having recast the 
old title and added what he considered a suitable link to join the 
name of the author to the original πῶς χρή. Is it not likely that 
our Manual had no subscription in the MS which he used? The 
probability of this conjecture depends upon the answer to another 
question, What importance are we to attach to the subscription 
of M, Αἰνείου πολιορκητικὰ ἢ Αἰλιανοῦ καθὼς ἡ ἀρχή Without one 
dissentient voice editors and critics alike have accepted the first 
two words as authoritative, and regard their evidence as conclu- 
sive on the question of authorship. They are certainly right in 
considering the words that follow (viz., ἣ Αἰλ. κτλ.) to be an inter- 
polation inserted after the introduction of Aelian into the super- 
scription. ὅ 

Although the word Αἰνείου has been hitherto allowed to pass 
unchallenged, scholars have not hesitated to criticise the appro- 
priateness Of πολιορκητικά as a title for the book. The word in- 
cludes every variety of siege-operations, and would not naturally 
be used of a manual limited to instructions for the defence of a 


beleaguered city.‘ 


1He seems to have regarded our manual as a kind of appendix to Aelian’s 
Theory of Tactics. 

2 After ἀρχή there is an erasure which would cover about twelve letters; cf. 
Eberhard in Bursians Jahresber. II. u. III. Jahrg. I p. 499. Hug (A. von St. 
p. I.) suggests the loss of some such word as ἐπιδείκνυσιν. However that may 
be, the erasure is of no recent date; for B (Par. 2522 16th cent.) has copied 
the subscription exactly as given in M as we know it. (See the collation of 
B in KR II. 2. p. 350.) 

8 As superscription, text, and subscription are in the same hand, it follows 
that all these changes must have been made before M was written. Even in 
the absence of the words καθὼς κτλ. we could still detect the interpolation ; for 
the insertion of ἢ AlA, after πολιορκητικὰ shews these words to be an after- 
thought. 

The word is generally used for offensive siege-operations. The Byzantine 
‘Anonymus’ edited by KR II. 2. pp. 1-208 makes the following division (§ 5. 1.): 
τῆς δὲ στρατηγικῆς τὸ μέν ἐστι φυλακτικὸν τῶν οἰκείων, τὸ δὲ ἀπειλητικὸν τῶν ὑπε- 
ναντίων. "Ἔστι δὲ φυλακτικὸν μὲν μέθοδος, καθ᾽ ἣν τις πράττων τοὺς ἰδίους φυλά- 
ξειεν καὶ ἃ τούτων ἐστίν, ἀπειλητικὸν δὲ μέθοδος, καθ᾽ ἣν τοὺς ἐναντίους ἀμύνηται. 
§13 comes under the first heading and begins ἐπεὶ... θέλομεν. .. 
παρασκευάζεσθαι πρὸς τὰς μηχανὰς τῶν πολιορκούντων... . The 15th par. in 
the same section runs: τὰς δὲ διωρυκτῆρας καλουμένας χελώνας, ὕπως γίνονται, 
ἐν τοῖς πολιορκητικοῖς ἡμῖν ἐκπεπόνηται" ὅπως δὲ χρὴ κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀγωνίζεσθαι, διὰ τῶν 
ὑποκειμένων γνωσόμεθα, which proves that he considered τὰ πολιορκητικά to deal 
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It is very strange that those who admit the inadequacy of the 
term πολιορκητικά Should not have extended their scepticism to 
the preceding word and at least have subjected the whole subscrip- 
tion to a more searching enquiry. This might have led them to 
one important consideration which has hitherto been completely 
ignored, although it immediately changes the whole face of the 
question. In the midst of all our conjectures and more or less 
probable suppositions and suggestions, one fact stands out clear 
and distinct, and of its significance there can be no mistake. 
There once existed a copy of the treatise which contained no 
subscription in the place where it stands at present in the earliest 
MS ; the words Αἰνείου x. τ. . come, not at the end of the book itself, 
but at the end of the book as given by M, where it breaks off 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence.’ As the superscription and 
subscription are in the same hand, we must take M to be a copy 
of a torn and mutilated original,? unless we have enough faith to 
convince ourselves that the scribe lost or intentionally tore off 
part of his own copy and then added the subscription of the 
whole to the portion still surviving, or that he found he had 
copied all he wished to have, came to a sudden stop in the 
middle of a sentence, turned to the end of the book he was 
copying and inserted its subscription. If the subscription was 
added by any one who had access to an unmutilated copy, is it 
not likely that he would have seized the opportunity to complete 
the half-finished sentence? We are therefore fully justified in 
dealing with the evidence afforded by the subscription exactly as 
we should treat the suggestions of Casaubon, Sauppe, or Hug, 


exclusively with the affack upon a city. It is quite possible that Aiv. πολ. was 
the title of a work by the historical Aeneas which the composer of the sub- 
scription fancied he had discovered in the treatise he had just read. 

1 The last paragraph runs: περὶ dé τροφῆς ἀσίτου καὶ ὧν σπάνις ἐν πολιορκίᾳ 
καὶ ὑδάτων ὡς δεῖ πότιμα ποιεῖν, ἐν τῇ Παρασκευαστικῇ βίβλῳ δεδήλωται. ἐπεὶ δὲ 
ταῦθ᾽ ἡμῖν εἴρηται, περὶ ναυτικῆς τάξεως δίειμι. Ναυτικοῦ δὲ στρατεύματος δύο εἰσὶ 
στόλοι. Αἰνείου πολ. κ. τ. A, 

3 The later MSS have religiously copied the unfinished sentence from M. 
Many pages had been torn out of M before the several MSS derived from 
it were copied. These were the first pages of various treatises, ruthlessly 
pilfered for the sake of the illuminated initials. It may be suggested that the 
abrupt ending of our text is due to the loss of a page in the original of M, 
the second side of which contained the beginning of a new work with its ini- 
tial. This can hardly have been the case, as the introductory reference to 
naval warfare implies that a discussion of some length is to follow. For the 
gaps in M cf. KR II 1. p. 205. 
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that is, solely on their own merits and inherent probability. To 
MS authority we have no right to appeal, although we must 
admit that possibly the author of the conjecture based it upon 
the use of materials now no longer accessible. 

No importance need be attached to the evidence of the other 
MSS, as they are all copies of M, and the various combinations 
they offer are easily accounted for. The superscription of the 
codex published by Casaubon (Par. 2443) is evidently a ‘ contami- 
nation’ of the super- and sub-scription of M. There is no sub- 
scription inthis MS. B (Par. 2522) has the same subscription as 
M ; the superscription is also the same, but above it a later hand 
has added aiveiov, 4 αἰλιανοῦ πολιορκητικόν. (See the collation of B 
in KR II. 2. pp. 336-350.) 

My conclusions may be briefly summarized as follows. The 
title πῶς χρὴ «rd. may well have been original. The words 
Αἰλιανοῦ τακτικὸν ὑπόμνημα were added after a copy of the Manual, 
mutilated or entire, had been inserted in a MS where it was im- 
mediately preceded by Aelian’s Theory of Tactics.2 The sub- 
scription Αἰνείου πολιορκητικά Was introduced after the mutilation ; 
there is nothing to prove that it was anterior to the superscription, 


while there is good reason for believing it to be of later date. 


1 πῶς χρή (or dei) is a form of title very frequently met with in MSS of mili- 
tary treatises; cf. the titles of ch. II, VII, XV of our manual (e. g., XV πῶς dei 
εἰς βοήθειαν ἐξιέναι). Another favorite is περί followed by a noun or περὶ rov-- 
infin. 6. g., περὶ Tov φαίνεσθαι ἵππους πολλοὺς ὄντας ὀλίγους Julius Africanus (KR 
II. 2. Ρ. 11). But περὶ τοῦ πῶς is very rare; only one instance of it is found in 
a list of 162 titles quoted (for other purposes) by KR (II. 1. p. 218, II. 2. p. 9) 
from Aelian’s Theory and Jul. Afric., viz., Jul. Afr. ξβ' περὶ τοῦ πῶς dei ἰσχυρῶς 
βάλλειν, whereas there are 20 instances of 7é¢-+- verb, 28 of <pi-+- noun, and 
6 of wepi+-rov + infin. The words περὶ τοῦ were probably added when the 
the original superscr. was enlarged by the addition of Αἰλεανοῦ κτλ, 

2? The above theory involves the assumption that there had been a series of 
MSS containing Aelian’s Theory followed by our Manual ; cf. the similarity of 
contents in Vat. 1164 (? 11th cent.), Par. 2422 (11th cent.), Vindobon. 120 
(16th cent.), Vat. 219 (dated 1406), as described by C. Wescher, Poliorcétique 
des Grecs, Paris. Imprimerie Impériale 1867, pp. VII-XX XVII. 

Vat. 1164 and Vat. 219 (in which the treatise is more complete) contain an 
anonymous work entitled ὅπως χρὴ τὸν τῆς πολιορκουμένης πόλεως στρατηγὸν πρὸς 
τὴν πολιορκίαν ἀντιτάττεσθαι καὶ οἵοις ἐπιτηδεύμασι ταύτην ἀποκρούεσθαι. This was 
published under the title Anonymus de obsidione toleranda, by Thévenot in 
his Mathematici Veteres, 1693: the similarity of the Greek title has led several 
modern bibliographers to the erroneous assertion that the work attributed to 
Aeneas was published by Thévenot. 
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The remaining words καθὼς κτὰ. are later than the superscription 
and the original subscription. 

The word Aeneas is not found in the text of the treatise as 
given by our MSS;; but it is supposed to have occurred in a pas- 
sage now corrupt, where the context is assumed to afford con- 
clusive evidence that the author was making use of his own 
name. The theory was first put forward by F. Haase in an inter- 
esting article dealing with The Military Writers of Greece and 
Rome.’ In spite of several difficulties that suggest themselves, 
his conclusions have so far met with universal acceptance; not 
one voice of protest has been raised, and since the publication of 
this conjecture (1835) all editors and students of the manual have 
contented themselves with building upon the somewhat shaky 
foundation laid by Haase.’ It would be well to examine more 
closely this ‘remarkable confirmation’ of the traditional opinion 
regarding our author’s name.* 

The section occurs in the midst of a long series of instructions 
and suggestions for the sending of secret despatches and cipher 
messages from or to a beleaguered town. 

Ch. 31. §§ 17-18. 

«Εἰς» ἀστράγαλον εὐμεγέθη τρυπῆσαι «“τρυπήματα;» ἡ εἴκοσι καὶ τέτταρα, 
é& εἰς ἑκάστην πλευρὰν τοῦ ἀστραγάλου " ἔστω δὲ τὰ τρυπήματα τοῦ ἀστραγάλου 
«στοιχεῖα. διαμνημόνευε δὲ» ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἂν πλευρᾶς ἄρξηται" τὸ ἄλφα, 
καὶ τὰ ἐχόμενα ἅπερ ἐν ἑκάστῃ πλευρᾷ γέγραπται. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, ὅταν τινὰ 
θέλῃς ἐν αὐτοῖς τίθεσθαι λόγον, λίνον δίειρον.Ἷ ἐὰν eAdndwnadrt δηλοῦν τῇ 
διέρσει rod λίνου, ἀρξάμενος ἐκ τῆς πλευρᾶς τοῦ ἀστραγάλου, ἐν ἣ τὸ ἄλφα 
ἐστί, παρελθὼν τὰ ἐχόμενα τούτων γράμματα, ὅταν ἔλθῃς εἰς «τὴν» 
πλευράν, ὀντο τω τα ἐστι, δίειρον πάλιν, παρεὶς δὲ τούτου τὰ ἐχόμενα, ὅπου 
συμβαίνει τονεἶναι, <dieipov> καὶ πάλιν παρεὶς τὰ ἐχόμενα τούτου, ὅπου 
ἔνεστι, δίειρον τὸ λίνον, καὶ οὕτω τὰ ἐπίλοιπα τοῦ λόγου ἀντιγράφων ἔνειρον 


> > s ” 
eis Ta τρυπήματα ὥσπερ αρτίαιμεθα ὄνομα. 


1In the N. Jahrb. 1835 ; see Bibliogr. 

?Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie d. Class. Altertums- 
Wissenschaft, s.v. Aineias, does not even tell us that the name in the text is a 
conjecture: cf. den richtigen Namen, der in der Schrift selbst (31. 18) vor- 
kommt, enthalt die Subscription Αἰνείου κτλ. 

* Haase, /.¢. p. 93: Doch ist eine merkwiirdige Bestatigung fir die Richtigkeit 
des Namens aus dem Aeneas selbst noch nicht aufgefunden die wir hier 
beifiigen wollen. 

* Not in M, inserted from Julius Africanus. 51}. M has only d, 

δάρξῃ M: ἄρξηται J. A. 7 Rive διαιρεῖν Μ. 8 ἐν τῃ διαιρέσει M. 

9 παραγράμματα M; γράμματα 7. A. 19 ἔλθῃ Μ: ἔλθῃς J. A. évecpe Μ. 
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Julius Africanus borrowed this passage from our author: the 
text printed (with a collation of three MSS) by Hercher in the 
appendix to his edition of ‘Aeneas’ is of considerable use for 
the restoration of the original; but it is easy to see that the scribe 
had quite lost the thread, and without the text of ‘Aeneas’ it 
would be impossible to get at the general sense of the passage 
in J. A.’ 

Conrad Orelli had already suggested that the unintelligible 
ελ᾽δινηαλῖ was to be explained as a corruption of the example 
chosen by the author for the illustration of the process he was 
describing ; he discovered that for the first letters we should read 
θέλῃς, and this gives us ἐὰν θέλῃς followed by the example. So far 
he is certainly right, but the rest of his conjecture offers little 
help.’ 

The objection to assuming a sentence to have dropped out will 
be seen when we come to consider the end of the paragraph. 
Haase, accepting θέλῃς as correct, found in the rest of the letters 
the name AINEIAS, which Hercher changed into AINEIAN. It 
must be admitted that it is easy to account for the transformation 
of each letter if we assume that at the time of the corruption the 
word was written in uncial characters (A = A, EI=H, N= Al); 
but the rest of the section hardly warrants the certainty with 
which Haase’s conjecture has been accepted. 

Of all the letters in the word AINEIAN only one is referred to 
in the detailed instructions that follow the example in our MSS; 
of this one letter there can be no doubt ; Co. Orelli was right in 
reading τὸ » εἶναι for the MS τονεῖναι, although perhaps this should 
be changed into τὸ vi εἶναι, as the two letters already mentioned 
(ἄλφα, ἰῶτα) are written with their names in full. The presence 
of « in eAndw and the slight emendation required to change évro 
rw τα into οὗ τὸ ἰῶτα, for which we have the support of Jul. Afr., 
gives us another letter of which we can be certain. We have no 
right to extend this certainty to the first letter. The words 


ἀρξάμενος ἐκ τῆς πλευρᾶς τοῦ ἀστραγάλου, ἐν ἣ τὸ ἄλφα ἐστί, afford no 


1The sands of Egypt may still solve our problem by restoring a papyrus 
containing an early text of the section in J. A.; the conclusion of Book XVIII 
of the xeoroi has been published by Grenfell and Hunt from a papyrus written 
before 275 A. D. (Oxyrhynchus Papyri III No. 412, 1903). 

2Cf. note ad. Joc. “ Opinor scilicet verbis corruptis contentum fuisse id, 
quod auctor epistolae cryptae significare voluerit alteri locumque ita restituo: 
ἐὰν θέλῃς δηλοῦν, αἱ νῆες ἁλίζονται.᾽" 
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argument in favour of AIN; they simply tell us to begin on the 
side that contains the hole for the first letter of the alphabet. 

The author is here repeating a warning already given 
(S:apynpdveve κτλ.). It wasessential that the correspondents should 
have previously arranged on what side of the die the alphabet 
should begin. The sender’s natural tendency would be to pick 
up the die, and if he wished to indicate the letter 8 draw the 
thread through the fourth hole on the first side that presented 
itself. But how was the recipient to know that the letter was ὃ 
and not κ, 7, or x, each of which would be represented by the 
fourth hole on one of the four sides? Such a mistake could of 
course only be possible with the first letter of the message. To 
avoid all chance of error the reader is once more cautioned to 
start from the side already agreed upon. 

Although we are told to begin with the side containing a, we 
are not told to draw the thread through the hole chosen to repre- 
sent that letter. Something has evidently dropped out; just as 
after of τὸ ἰῶτά ἐστι we have δίειρον πάλιν, SO after ἐν f τὸ ἄλφα ἐστί 
we should expect δίειρον. The letter immediately before εν in 
the MSS is ὃ (εληδιν); the hole for ὃ would of course be on the 
same side as a; itis then not impossible that after telling his 
readers to begin by holding the first side of the die up, the 
author instructed them to draw the thread through the hole that 
stood for 8. This conjecture is supported by the MS reading of 
the words that follow, viz., παρελθὼν τὰ ἐχόμενα τούτων, Of which the 
last has been changed by the editors into τούτου. But why have 
we τούτων Aeve only and the singular τούτου in the two other places 
where the preceding letter is referred to?’ If a and ὃ had gone 
before, the MS reading would be quite intelligible. 

The remainder of the passage lends very little support to the 
conjecture AINEIAN. Instead of ὅπου ἔνεστιν of the MSS Haase 
proposed ὅπου ξ ἔνεστι OF ὅπου εἶ ἐστι; but we still miss the article, 
although it has been used in the case of the other letters 
(a,«,»). After ὅπου a few letters must then have been lost in the 
copying of an earlier MS, as the corruption cannot be accounted 
for by the mere substitution of εἶ (=e) for ἐν; besides, ἔνεστι itself 
is a very appropriate word. Again, the expression παρεὶς τὰ 
ἐχόμενα τούτου ὅπου ἔνεστι δίειρον τὸ λίνον Seems to suggest a letter 
between » and the end of the alphabet :’ otherwise we should 


1Viz.: τούτου (sc. τοῦ ει) τὰ ἐχόμενα, and τὰ ἐχόμενα τούτου (sc, τοῦ v). 
Ὁ May not the gap be filled by reading ὅπου τὸ οὗ or τὸ ἔνεστι ἢ 
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expect the author to instruct his reader either to wind the string 
* over the remaining letters and begin again on the side containing 
a or else to go back from » to e. 

At this point the detailed instructions suddenly break off and 
we are told to complete the message according to the illustration 
given. It is hard to see how Haase and his followers could 
maintain that in the corrupt dwyak we must look for a-detached 
word and not the beginning ofa sentence. The words ra ἐπίλοιπα 
rod λόγου make it perfectly clear that the single example chosen 
above is itself part of the message to be indicated by the cipher. 
In spite of the corruption in the MS the general meaning is evi- 
dently “go on with the remainder of your communication accord- 
ing to the process worked out for an ὄνομα. The last words are 
ὥσπερ ἄρτι ὄνομα With a verb, probably ἐθέμεθα (Sauppe) ; there is a 
sharp distinction drawn between λόγος and ὄνομα, ‘communication’ 
and‘ word’; there is no need to take ὄνομα to mean ‘name’ or 
‘noun.’? 

This shews that one word had been described in full; but our 
MSS do not carry the process further than the letter after ». 
Our earliest MS then stands to a still earlier MS in the relation 
which subsists between the MSS of Jul. Afric. and a MS of the 
class of M. As Jul. Afr. gives detail for three letters, for the third 
of which the reading is corrupt, so M gives detail for four letters 
with a corruption of the fourth (ἄλφα, ἰῶτα, ὅπου εἶναι συμβαίνει Jul., 
ἄλφα, ἰῶτα, rovetvat, ὅπου ἔνεστιν M). When the word chosen for 
illustration had once been lost, it was inevitable that details of the 
process should be omitted in the MSS; and M stands only one 
step higher than the MSS of Jul. Afr.; instructions for several 
letters are missing. 

Finally, the MS reading ἀντιγράφων has been changed by Hug 
(Proleg. p. 42) into IAN γράφων; this completely obliterates the 
distinction between λόγος and ὄνομα, and the same charge can also 
be brought against the quite unnecessary conjecture ἕως ἂν περάνῃς 
τὸ ὄνομα Which Hercher prints in his own revision of the text. 
Hug in his text reproduces the reading of the MS which he marks 


1 For λόγος the meaning ‘ message’ ‘communication’ is fixed by its use 
above, ὅταν τινὰ θέλῃς ἐν αὐτοὶς τίθεσθαι λόγον. For the antithesis cf. the use of 
ῥῆμα and ὄνομα, ‘ expression’ as opposed to ‘word.’ Aeschin, Ctes. 72 ov γὰρ 
ἔφη δεῖν (καὶ yap τὸ ῥῆμα μέμνημαι ὡς εἶπε διὰ τὴν ἀηδίαν τοῦ λέγοντος ἅμα καὶ τοῦ 
ὀνόματος) ἀπορρῆξαι τὴν συμμαχίαν, where ὄνομα = ἀπορρῆξαι. 

See Plato Apol. 17. C. with Riddell’s note, and Rhys Roberts’ Glossary to 
Demetrius on Style. 
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with an obelisk, in his critical note, and Proleg. (p. 42) he offers 
ὥστε περᾶναι ὃ ἐθέμεθα ὄνομα." 

But even if we had unimpeachable MS evidence for the read- 
ing suggested by Haase, it would by no means inevitably follow 
that the composer of the manual was using his own name. The 
probability would be greater, if it could be proved, as Haase 
thought, that δινηαλι stood for a single name used apart from any 
context; but, as we have already seen, the words τὰ ἐπίλοιπα τοῦ 
λόγου prove it to have been the beginning of a sentence. When 
a man wishes to give a specimen of his own handwriting or to 
shew how a single detached word can be transmitted in cipher, 
he is naturally prompted to take his own name; it is on the other 
hand not likely that he will do so in dealing with a typical mes- 
sage from the commandant of a fortress. Finally there always 
remains the possibility that the whole section is a quotation from 
some other writer; we know that our author quotes from Thu- 
cydides and Herodotus, and in no case does he acknowledge his 
indebtedness. 

Those whose faith has once been shaken by doubts regarding 
the validity of the titles in the MSS and the internal evidence for 
the name Aeneas, will find but little consolation in an appeal to 


the testimony of Polybius and Aelian.? Our verdict must be 


1 ἀντιγράφων may mean ‘copying’, ‘transcribing’; cf. στῆλαι ἀντίγραφοι, 
Demosth. Leptin. 36; also ἀντίγραμμα, ἀντιγραφή, ‘ transcript’; (see Liddell 
ἃ Scott). If any change were thought necessary, I would suggest ἀναγράφων ; 
cf. the use of ἀναγράφεσθαι in reference to the recipient of the cipher 31. 810: 
δεήσει δὲ τὸν ἀναγιγνώσκοντα ἀναγράφεσθαι εἰς δέλτον τὰ δηλούμενα γράμματα ἐκ 
τῶν τρυπημάτων. 

3 Polybius X. 44: Αἰνείας δὲ βουληϑεὶς διορϑώσασθαι τὴν τοιαύτην ἀπορίαν, ὁ τὰ 
περὶ τῶν στρατηγικῶν ὑπομνήματα συντεταγμένος, βραχὺ μέν τι προεβίβασε, τοῦ γε 
μὴν δέοντος ἀκμὴν πάμπολυ τὸ κατὰ τὴν ἐπίνοιαν ἀπελείφθη. γνοίη δ' ἄν τις ἐκ 
τούτων. φησὶ γὰρ δεῖν κτλ. Then comes a long quotation from the remarks 
of Aeneas. At the end of ch. 7. of the Manual, we have ὡς δὲ dei ταῦτα 
(= instructions for signalling) γίγνεσθαι καὶ ὡς αἴρειν τοὺς φρυκτούς͵ ἐν τῇ Tapa- 
σκευαστικῇ βίβλῳ πλειόνως εἴρηται. ὅθεν δεῖ τὴν μάθησιν λαμβάνειν, ἵνα μὴ δὶς περὶ 
τῶν αὐτῶν γράφειν συμβῇ. On this passage, Hug, who accepts the identity of 
our author with the Aeneas of Polybius, has the following note: xai ὡς aipew 
τοὺς φρυκτοὺς ab interpolatore profectum esse suspicatur H(ercher), mihi totum 
caput VII suspectum. Aelian, Theory of Tactics,ed. KR II. 1.ch.1,2: καὶ 
περὶ τῆς καθ᾽’ Ὅμηρον τακτικῆς ἐνετύχομεν συγγραφεῦσι Στρατοκλεῖ καὶ ἹἙρμείᾳ καὶ 
Φρόντωνι τῷ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀνδρὶ trating. ᾿Ἐξειργάσαντο δὲ τὴν θεωρίαν Αἰνείας τε διὰ 
πλειόνων ὁ καὶ στρατηγικὰ βιβλία ἱκανὰ συνταξάμενος, ὧν ἐπιτομὴν ὁ Θετταλὸς 
Κινέας ἐποίησε, Πύρρος τε ὁ ᾿Ηπειρώτης τακτικὰ συνέταξε καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὁ τούτου 
υἱὸς καὶ Κλέαρχος, απιὰ ch.1, 3: ἐπέγνων dé, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, [πάντας τοὺς συγ- 

27 
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‘not proven’, as will be seen from the following comparison. (1) 
The historical Aeneas was among the first to work out the theory 
of tactics; our manual was written in the middle of the fourth 
century B.c. (2) Aeneas wrote about fire-signals, and his remarks 
are quoted with disapproval by Polybius; our author states that 
his παρασκευαστικὴ βίβλος contained full instructions for the use of 
fire-signals. (3) Aeneas composed στρατηγικὰ βιβλία ἱκανά, περὶ τῶν 
στρατηγικῶν ὑπομνήματα; Our author refers to his own works ’Axov- 
opara (38, 5), παρασκευαστικὴ βίβλος (7, 4: 8, 5: 40, 8,) ποριστικὴ 
βίβλος (14, 2), στρατοπεδευτικὴ βίβλος (21, 2). He never uses forms 
like τὰ παρασκευαστικά, nor does he use τὸ παρασκευαστικὸν κτὰ. except 
in one passage which Hug rejects as an interpolation (21, 1. ἐν τῷ 
παρασκευαστικῷ). The above parallels are hardly close enough to 
warrant the identification of the two writers. There is nothing 
whatever in our treatise to make it even probable that the author 
wrote on any subject besides ‘ How to defend one’s country’ ; all 
the other works he mentions, as far as may be gathered from his 
description of their contents, may well be included under this 
heading; for instance, the long list of references to the παρασκευα- 
στικὴ βίβλος in chapter 8 deals exclusively with defensive warfare. 

Aelian includes Aeneas among those who wrote for specialists 
and experts; our treatise was certainly intended for the man in 
the street, the mere civilian novice suddenly called upon to or- 
ganize the defence of his country. 

It has often been suggested that the author of our treatise was 
no other than Aeneas of Stymphalus, General of the Arcadian 
League, mentioned by Xenophon in the seventh book of the 
Hellenica (3, 1). The case has been fully worked out by Hug in 
a pamphlet which he boldly entitled Aeneas of Stymphalus, an 
Arcadian Author of the Classical Age (1877). A detailed exam- 
ination of his arguments would take us far beyond the limits of 


γραφεῖς ὡς εἰδόσι τὰ πράγματα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις συντεταχότας. In the earlier 
version of Aelian’s Theory, falsely attributed to Arrian and first published by 
Scheffer under the title Arriani Tactica (Upsala, 1664), the beginning of the 
work is missing, the first words being 6 Πύρρου παῖς καὶ Κλέαρχος. After the 
list of writers we have: ἔστι δὲ ξύμπαντα ταῦτα τὰ συγγράμματα ἐκείνῃ μάλιστα 
οὐκ ὠφέλιμα, ὅτι ὡς πρὸς εἰδότας συγγέγραπται τοῦτο δὲ αὐτὸ ἔδοξέ μοὶ πρῶτον 
ἰάσασθαι αὐτῶν τὴν ἀσάφειαν. For a discussion of the two versions see KR. 
II. 1. p. 86, pp. 201 sqq. The quotations from the Manual in Jul. Afric. throw 
no light on the author’s identity. The short paragraph in Suidas is taken 
directly from Polybius (X. 44). Αἰνείας" οὗτος ἔγραψε περὶ πυρσῶν, ὥς φησι 
Πολύβιος, καὶ περὶ στρατηγημάτων ὑπόμνημα. 
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this article ; suffice it here to say that to the present writer they 
appear unconvincing in the extreme.’ One feels that there were 
many other Greeks to whose claims the facts alleged to favour 
Aeneas of Stymphalus would afford equal support. The Arca- 
dian general may have written the book, but not a scrap of proof 
has yet been offered to shew that he and no other must be the 
author whose name we still seek in vain. 
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IIIL.—ON THE RECESSION OF THE LATIN ACCENT IN 
CONNECTION WITH MONOSYLLABIC WORDS 
AND THE TRADITIONAL WORD-ORDER. 


ParT III. 
PLAUTINE USAGE IN DACTYLIC AND CRETIC GROUPS. 


In a discussion of dactylic and cretic word-groups it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the following facts respecting the use of 
dactylic and cretic word-forms: the first foot admits ectére 
pectéri, péctoré, péctort (for the last, v. Seyffert in Bursian’s 
Jahresb. 1894, p. 263; Skutsch, Sat. Viadrin., p. 142, ἢ. 1; 
Ahlberg, De corrept., p. 40f.); other feet admit rarely pectére 
(Klotz, Grundz., 274ff.), very rarely pectért (Klotz, 63, 277; 
Seyffert, 1.1., 262 vs. Ahlberg, 1.1., 46), rarely éctoré (v. examples 
in Maurenbrecher, Hiatus, 26), very rarely péctori (cf. Ahlberg, 1. 1., 
47, who needlessly emends). We wish to use these facts as tests 
in order to determine what dactylic and cretic groups approach 
the treatment of single words.’ In making this test, it is important 
to remember in general that no one of the restrictions upon the 
use of cretic and dactylic words in iambic verse is of an absolute 
character, and especially that Lachmann’s law, which excludes 
péctoré and péctori, is occasionally disregarded. Dactylic groups 
—at least those of the more casual kind—are different in two 
important respects from tribrach groups; for they neither acquire 
the recessive accent so completely as the latter (TAPA. XXXIV 
76), nor observe it so strictly after it has been acquired. Thus 
the dramatists have in general only 261 ego, but they admit 
in all the feet either ercle ego or hércle égo (the latter Cas. 568; 
809, etc.; v. also Kellerhoff, Studem. Stud. II 60), either dégue 
ego or atgue égo (Poe. 1238, etc.), either ”z magis or ni mdégis 
(Hau. 1018). Even some of the common phrases of the later 
language had not acquired a fixed accent in Pl.’s time; thus 
utpote is expressly named as a compositum by Priscian, K. III 


11 no longer accept the ‘decomposition’ of dactylic words into their con- 
stituent parts, 6. g. me scfo, in the extreme manner assumed in TAPA., 1903, 
p. 68. 
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68, 12, but we find in Pl. ut Adte 3 times (Mi. 530; Ci. 317; Ba. 
511 (?)), #f pote once (Ru. 462); cf., for its meaning in Pl., Lindsay 
on Cap. 398. The cases just named show a variable accent; 
a second and a smaller class of cases show a fixed accent outside 
of the first foot, but non-observance of Lachmann’s law. Here 
belong ἀξ famen, ét tamen, séd tamen, veriim tamen, nthilé minus 
(A. J. P. XXV 264) πόρε éni(m) (12 times in dialogue metres, 
v. Langen, Beitr., 264, and Seyffert, Bursian’s Jahresb., 1890, 
p. 23, n. 1), sémne ὄρ (8 times, v. Kellerhoff, Studem. Stud. II 
54), @immodod (Afran. fr. 409 ;—strictly treated in Pl. Au. 239; 
Mi. 253; 783), péstmddo (Hec. 208), and probably also sometimes 
the composita formed by guidem with the demonstr. pronouns, as 
Hau. 89 hac-quidém cafisa (cf. Ahlberg, Procel. I 66-78). There 
is an unmistakable tendency, then, in the case of most improper 
composita which do not form absolute words, to waive the 
difficult application of Lachmann’s law. At the same time, in 
the case of not a few frequent combinations, the tendency to 
observe the law manifests itself quite as clearly as in the case of 
single words. Such combinations may be conveniently divided 
into four classes: 

I. SPECIAL PHRASES.—These phrases are emtibi, vaemihi, 
vaetibi, eimihi, stosibi, tamcito’, hausecus, tamdiu, etc. Thus 
the idiomatic combination em tib7 is very freely separable, as 
Poe. 382 ἔπι volfptatém tibi, but is treated strictly whenever it 
is used in its regular order; e. g. em tib7 only once in 1581 ft. (Ru. 
463), émtibi 3 times med. v. (Am. 777; Cur. 195; Tru. 952), 6 
times in close, ém¢id[z]<- 13 times; v. references in Richter, 
Studem. Stud. 1 488 ff. Similar (Richter, ib. 632) is the treat- 
ment of vaémihi and vaétidi (13 times; 4 times med. v., viz. As. 
924; Mer. 161; Ps. 631; Cas. 115); etmihi (ib. 470) conforms to 
Lachmann’s law 27 times (8 times med. v.), and disregards it 
twice med. v., viz. Mo. 265; Ad. 323 (Dz. ei mi); (St. 753 is 
usually corrected ; Mo. 395 is 1st ft.); cf. also Seyffert, Pl. Stud., 
p-9,n. 8. Similarly in the phrase suus sibi we find regularly 
(Miller, Nachtr., p. 60; Scherer, Studem. Stud. II 107) sud-sibt, 
sudm-sibt, med-miht, etc.; cf., however, Cap. 81 sibi sfico. 
We find always also tam cité (tan cito CIL. VI, 6182) and gudém 


‘Similarly quamprimum is treated as one word, i. e. we have quampri- 
mumque, cf. Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarb. II 410; so also either tantos tam 
praecipitisque casus (Cic. De or. 3, 4, 13) or tantos tamque praecipitis, cf. 
Riemann, Syntaxe Lat.,‘ p. 506. 
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cité (4 times med. v., viz. Mo. 541; And. 474; 928; Laber. fr. 
133), and in general only tamdiu, gquamdiu, tamdiu (tamdti and 
tamadid in 1st ft.: Per. 822; Poe. 1266); cf., however, ef diz, Mi. 
723; iamdiii Ci. 156 (suspected), v. Miiller, Pr. 170; finally always 
hau secuis (3 times in verse-close: Poe. 835; Ru. 410; Titin. 
com. fr. 181); cf. med. v. sin secus, πές secs Cas. 377; AS. 943. 

From these examples we are justified in drawing the following 
conclusions: (1) A distinct tendency exists to observe Lach- 
mann’s law in connection with certain dactylic groups. (2) The 
existence of the tendency is no more disproved by an occasional 
exception in the case of the word-groups than the existence of 
the original ‘law’ is disproved by an occasional exception in the 
case of single words.’ As to the character of the word-groups in 
question, they apparently vary somewhat in the degree in which 
they have gained the value of single words, so that we find in the 
Latin sentence dactylic word-groups in many different stages of 
development. 

II. S.-I. ConjJuNcTION-++- Noun.—In these combinations we 
find occasional traces of the observance of Lachmann’s law ; thus 
the recognition of final s in making position is more frequent than 
in the case of adverbs, but less frequent than in the case of verbs. 
E. g. Mer. 695 s€d coqués (acc. to Leo, Forsch., 272, the only 
case of iambic coguos in Pl.); Ps. 1268" 4tque erfis minor (cf., 
however, 4tque ériis, As. 430; Cap. 200; Men. 1070); Am. 30; 
Cas. 163; Mo. 849; Poe. 277; St. 721; Pacuv. tr. fr. 38. Even 
in the case of adverbs we sometimes find similar examples, as 
Cur. 305 hafid magi’s; Men. 594. 

III. PRonoun-+ Noun.—The prefixed demonstr., relative or 
interrog. pronoun receives as a rule the grammatical accent; 
for the dramatists here avoid gui-mddis, gudéd-génis either by 
allowing final s to make position in iambic words, as gui-modis, 
guéd-genis*, or by changing the normal order to génus quod, 


1As is well-known, the ‘law’ is strictly observed by the classical poets and 
only occasionally violated by the early dramatists. Maurenbrecher’s attempt, 
Hiatus, p. 26 ff., to declare it wholly false on the ground of these exceptions, 
is ill-considered ; in point of fact, Lachmann’s law constitutes one of the 
foundation-pillars of Latin iambic verse-structure, and, in view of the strong 
temptation which constantly exists to violate it, cases of its actual violation 
are comparatively few (cf. Ahlberg, Procel. I 14, 22). 

2 Verse-closes like haéc manus, Per. 225; hdc itér, Hec. 194, are convenient 
for the poet, and hence may be otherwise explained. 
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lécus hic; occasionally also they employ the accent 7d génus, 
guis déus. E. g. qui (quis) modfis As. 167; Mer. 652; hic defis 
Pl. fr. fab. inc. 45; hic locfis Mer. 1005; cf. Ph. 818 (verse-close) ; 
(cf. l6cus hic Ba. 82); quéd sceliis Ru. 1005; cf. quid patér And. 
950; id genis Tri. 1046 (quéd géniis only 1st ft., Cap. 278; ef. 
id genus Ru. 920) ; for avoidance of regular prose order (Holtze, 
Synt. Prisc. Lat. I 387), cf. génus quod (hoc) Tri. 542; Mo. 623; 
Poe. 1303; cf. génus qui Tri. 676; 678; cf. also démus haec 
Pomp. com. fr. 101; pfer hic And. 748. Only two exceptions 
to Lachmann’s law have been observed: héc dniis 6mne Ba. 499; 
haéc bona ndbis Eu. 1049;—sitit haéc Anis, Cur. 103, is the 
reading of P, but Festus gives anus haéc sitit. Examples of the 
less usual accent, as in guzs déus, are as follows: Ci. 669 4n quis 
de*us; Men. 558 quae béna ; Inc. ine. tr. fr. 217 haec léca; Ad. 

884;—this accent is quite normal when the enclitic copula is 
attached: St. 395 qui déus-sis; And. 792 hic sécer est; Ph. 732 
haec Anus est. A similar accent accompanied by syllable- 
shortening is admitted i in dialogue metres only in the rst ft., e. g. 
huic ἀπ Cur. 104; huiusmédi Ps. 1273;—quomddo and quémods : 

Mo. 462; Tri. 602; 855; Ep. 706, cf. Miiller, Pl. Pr., 202 f., and 
Nilsson, Pronom. collocat., 61,n. 1; so also the penult may act 
as Brevis Brevians only in 1st ft., as Eu. 716 quo’modo hinc 
(scan Mi. 95 quémodo 4d ὕπο). The isolated example huic 
séni, Au. 822, may be compared perhaps with susci'tét (Ru. 922), 
abstiné (Cas. 229), etc.; Poe. 853, hanc mérim (A), is usually 
corrected ; Ba. 1140”, hae<e> oves, is to be scanned with Ritschl 
as bacch.; we find also once (Per. 402) hic dfés praet€rierift, just 
as we find once iam dfii Dionysia, Ci. 156, but it is perhaps more 
probable that we should here admit spondaic words in the 4th 
ft. before the quinquesyliabic closing word, i. e. hicdiés prae- 
térierft, etc. On the other hand, hic-diés, hunc- diém, hi-léci, 
etc., are frequent scansions in anapaests, 6. g. Au. 722; Per. 
768; Poe. 1268"; Ci. 226; Ps. 595, v. Miiller, Pr., 99 ff., 194, but 
in dialogue verse hunc-diem, hunc-senem, etc., clearly form almost 
a single word. Thus hunc senem occurs 5 times in Pl., twice 
with elision into an acute (Au. 171; Mi. 1183); unc diem (this 
order is almost invariable, cf. Schrader, De partic. -ne, p. 9, n. 1) 
occurs 29 times in Pl., 6 times with elision into an acute (Mer. 
585; Ps. 128; 547; 621; St. 421; Tri. 961); cf. below, p. 417 f. 
Similarly we have the three apparent double iambic verse-closes 
(quadrisyllabic words): Cur. 204. Per. 689 dd (in) hincdiém ; St. 
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76 dd kuincmodim'. It is probable also that when Seneca elides 
the final syllable of hoc-specu, hac-manu (Miiller, R. M.’, 341), 
he is dealing with cretic rather than iambic words. Possessive 
pronouns also regularly receive the accent ; so always in mi pater, 
yet we find mf patér St. 90; Ru. 1175, but also mi patér, Poe. 
1294, mef patrfs, Eu. 1048. 

IV.—MoONOSYLLABLE + VERB.—The rule of accent which arises 
naturally in simple cases like gudéd-facis, tu-facis, si-facis, is 
extended to the case of all monosyllables prefixed to the verb’; 
we may even conjecture with probability that the Latin recessive 
accent at this point is a partial survival of the I. E. verbal 
‘enclisis’, cf. the Greek recessive accentuation in σύμ φερε. The 
actual existence of the recessive accent is clearly shown by the 
frequent use of the weak final s to make position in combinations 
like gudd-facts, guéd-cupis, etc., a license which is rare in all 
iambic words (Leo, Forsch., 268 ff.), and freely admitted only in 
cases of metrical necessity, as in dactylic word-forms (filitis), and, 
for the purpose of avoiding the trochaic procel., in the sequence 
Vv v,v + (béne facis). It is important to note that the scansion 
acts, which is excluded after monosyllables, is quite frequent 
after polysyllables, e.g. Ep. 326 dbsurde’ facts qui angas; ib. 
691 tibi mora’m facis quom égo; Cur. 305 hafid magz’s capis 
quam égo; cf. Ci. 787 mére maiorz’m date. This whole usage 
may be illustrated by the treatment of facis in the dramatists: 
We find the type gudéd facts med. v. 3 times (Ter. and Acc.), viz. 
And. 393 haec quaé facis; Hec. 739 nam sf facis; Acc. fr. 487 id 
quéd faci’s;—gudéd facis med. v. twice (Ter.), viz. And. 322 
si id faci’s, hodié; 522 fit faci‘s: et id spéro; cf. Eu. 265 quid 
fac{t aliénus (iamb. sept.) ;—gudéd facis in verse-close 10 times, 
viz. Am. 499; Au. 222; Ba. 379; Men. 716; 721; 735; Tri. 634; 
Tru. 145 (hemistich-close); And. 727; Hau. 107 ;—haéc-facis 


1 Klotz’ view (Grundz. 245f.) that preceding e/ision, as Cur. 204 guaeso dd 
hsincdiém, justifies a double iambic verse-close, is wholly unfounded and gives 
evidence of a strange confusion of ideas. A double iambic verse-close is only 
justified in the case of those monosyllabic groups in which no elision takes place at 
all, as Luchs, in the original enunciation of his law, most clearly states 
(Studem. Stud. 1 18). E. g. Ps. 800 si ras céqués, where no elision occurs in 
the group si-erds, which in prose (if unelided) is always accented st-eras. 

?For the treatment of monosyll. and verb as one word,cf. also Cic. De fin. 
I, 47 quid faciendum non faciendumve sit; Rep. 5, 2, 3 agri qui essent regi, 
qui colerenturque (needlessly corrected by Drager, Hist. Syntax II 35); Cap. 
387 id petam<que> id persequarque (so Niemeyer). 
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occurs only in anapaests, as St. 226, Against these 15 cases of 
gudéd facis we find only 2 cases of the less usual accent guod 
Jacis, viz. Tri. 362 id nunc fa*cis (1st ft.); Hec. 692 et facis; cf. 
Cap. 834 nec facit nec (1st ft.) ; cf. Acc. fr. 504 id fa’cit. Further, 
just as fingeré (As. 250) is always a permissible scansion of a 
dactylic word-form (A.J. P. XXV 262, n. 1), so vél facé, Per. 
398, is quite defensible (ed. min. corrects needlessly to vél<me> 
face) ; cf. also Cap. 200 quaé facit. || Oh 6h oh (with change of 
speaker), and, acc. to some, Tru. 555 domist qui facit inprobe 
(bacch.; MSS inprobd). 

Quite similar is the treatment of eris, cupis, petis, datis, fugis, 
agis,ais, sapis,etc. Thus < eris (evis) occurs med. Ὁ. 5 times, viz. 
As. 870; Poe. 1228; Ps. 337; Tru. 958, and, without position, 
Tri. 971 wmguam eri*’s αὐτὸ huic; +vv occurs once: Ci. 50 
sa€épe éris simptu. [Cf also + evi# Men. 956; Tri. 694; Eu. 484. 
Exceptions, however, sometimes occur, viz., Tri. 503 ni! erat dicto; 
Mi. 1176 ho’c erit factum; Tru. 190 idm fore; Tri. 976 no*n eras, 
—the last usually corrected.] So we find quéd pétis in 1st ft. 
Mi. 231 ;—otherwise gudd petis (petis), guéd datis, etc. med. v. 
6 times (Ps. 1313; Cas. 765; Per. 855"; Mo. 524; Au. 415);— 
sometimes gudéd-petis, etc., without position, as Cur. 363 quéd 
cupi’s; Eu. 12 qui petit (Umpf., with A C’ P); cf. Cur. 643 quaé 
fit. || Archéstraté (change of speaker). Oudm rem agis, nil agis 
unde agis, héc agé, etc., regularly stand in the verse-close, but 
occur also twice med. v., viz. Ru. 996; Per. 482;—most editors 
correct Cas. 143 (nil agés) and Ru. 1053 (nil agd); hoc Age 
(Mi. 1114) and héc agé (perhaps Cap. 444) occur in the rst ft. 
We find dis freely after polysyllables (Mi. 337; 366, etc.), but only 
guid ἐμ ais (10 times, v. Lodge, Lex. Pl., p. 87); so without posi- 
tion and without change of speaker, Cap. 1016 quidtu ais; cf. Hau. 
887 qués ais hominés. Similarly the phrase sz safis has always 
the initial accent—15 times in verse-close, twice mea. v. as si 
sapis (Ba. 1027; Cas. 838), twice exceptionally as si sipis (Am. 
311, 1st ft.; Mo. 1173); cf. Poe. 1200 hinc sapjt (without position) ; 
1198 Git sapit (end of colon); in the 1st ft. we find also quae sapit 
in, Tru. 854. With sz-sapis, cf. also the familiar szvis, sts, sudtis, 
sodes. 

Again, although Pl. scans sczd, volo' quite as frequently as sczé, 


1 The cases of shortening fall into 3 classes: (1) with the aid of the verse- 
accent, i. e. sc#8, in all parts of the verse (so most frequently); (2) without the 
verse-accent, and in the Ist ft. (frequent); (3) without the verse-accent, and 
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vol6, he admits in general only σεῦ, volo after monosyllables.' 
Some striking illustrations may be given of this fact: In the 
usual order Pl. always accents zém-scié (6 times: As. 378; Men. 
764; Mer. 266; Ci. 521; Mer. 732; 735; cf. also the frequent 7ém 
sciés), but, wishing to utilize the scansion σεῦ for his verse, he 
changes the order 5 times to scid tam, e. g. Mer. 304 térnas 
scié iam. Quid (of térnas idm-scié. Quid); ib. 775; Mi. 36; 
Ps. 990; Tru. 506. Similarly Pl. and Ter. have /é volé or té 
vol[o] vy 21 times (med. v. 6 times), cf. Kellerhoff, Studem. 
Stud. II 80 ff.; wishing to use the scansion vold, Pl. changes the 
order thrice, e. g. Ep. 460 émi. vdlé te vérbis (not té-vd15); Per. 
598 ; 190;—sOo also always mé-vold (except Mi. 678 ego-mé vod), 
but twice νόϊδ me: Mi. 497 ; St. 422 (té νδϊ]δ᾽ occurs only in anap., 
Ba. 1149, except for a false correction of Kellerh.). Also, except 
in anap. and in the rst ft. of dialogue verse, we find always 2én- 
gueé or nén-qgue[o] Sv (7 times in verse-close, 4 times med. v., 
viz. As. 907; St. 292; Ad. 738; Hec. 443; cf. also Miiller, Nachtr. 
23), udm potést, etc. (except Mer. 553 dum potes, but Ps. 85 read 
séd potés (A); cf. Miiller, Pr. 131 f.), nil morédr (27 times, cf. 
Kellerhoff, 1. 1., 82 and Miiller, Pr. 126 f.), μόνη tacés (11 times, 


but Hec. 527 he’m, tacés), ἐξ valés, ut valét, (9 times), ut solés, 
ut solét (except Ba. 80 ut so'let in istis), wt lbét, ut decét, ut iubés, 
guéd sciém, si scids, hic erd, etc.’ Finally, note especially the 
verses in which this accent occurs more than once, as: 


Cas. 765: Quin agitis hddie? datds, siguéd datts? 
Cur. 148: Vos amd, vds vdld, vds peto atque dbsecro. 
Mo. 329: Sf cadés, nén cades, gquin caddm técum. 


med. v. (not infrequent). Although the third class is the least frequent of the 
three, cases occur quite often enough (Mi. 273; Au. 574; Cap. 440, etc.) to 
give cogency to the argument offered above. 

1 Med. v. the type scié occurs 13 times; & σε [ο] 8 times. In Ist ft. et 
sci Ci. 588;—Ps. 221 ed. mai. reads sed scito <ego>, a common phrase. 
Et vold med. v. occurs 17 times; 4 vol[o] Zu 20 times. Exceptions occur in 
Ist ft., as Ps. 919 hoc νόϊὸ ; Mo. 583; Ci. 82 ho'c vdlo agatis; Au. 823. A real 
exception is perhaps Men. 207 scin quid vo*lo ego té; [also Ter. Hec. 753 
quid vdI5 . .. facias; Hau. 1027 atit quod vo%ld]; but not Tru. 779 hic nunc 
vo*lo-scire; Tru. 261. Mi. 612 se'd vold-scire (for the phrase, v. Lindsay, 
Captivi, p. 366), nor Mi. 678 ego-me® volé viveré. Although excluded after 
monosyll. accusative (guod, hoc, te, etc.), volé is frequent after polysyll. acc., 
as St. 347 munditiads vold; 674; Tru. 283, etc., and is wholly unrestricted 
in anap. 

?Compare also the following examples, which, occurring as they do in 
Terence, probably involve pyrrhic rather than iambic words (v. Podiaski): 
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Cf. St. 285 age wt placét, curre wt lubét; Poe. 1198 ut sapit. || In- 
génium patris, habét gudd sapjt; Au. 657; Men. 116; Per. 482; 
578; Ph. 799. 

Although iambic imperatives like cave, vide, vale, abi, etc., 
are used in dramatic verse almost exclusively in a shortened form 
(Miiller, Pr. 153; Leppermann, De corrept. Pl., 82), yet, in con- 
junction with the negative prefix ze, we find always né negé or né 
neg|a] “v (7 times, cf. Loch, Impv. Ὁ. Pl., 21; 2 med. v., viz. As. 
477; 922;—3 times written in B nenega), né pavé (4 times; 3 med. 
v.: Am. 1110; Mer. 885; Ps. 103), μέ timé (12 times; 1 med. 
v., Mi. 1345; 1 cretic, Cas. 835;—3 times written mefime); né 
duis, né duds (6 times; 2 med. v.: Mer. 401(?); Ru. 1368), and 
always in verse-closes docé (except anap., Au. 434), crepd, 
né siés, etc., also always mé vidé (Lorenz on Mi. 376; Lindsay, 
Class. Rev. VI 404). In conjunction with other prefixes, as 
intr[o], rus, nunc, sed, vah, st, etc., we have med. v. intro abi (As. 
543; Cap. 452; Ci. 770), ris abi (Mo. 8; Cas. 103—the usual 
punctuation, viz. rus, abi, is incorrect, cf. Mo. 74); Mo. 585 nfinc tu 
abi (MSS: né tu abi); Mer. 749 St, abi; Ps. 1288 séd vidé; Hau. 600 
va'h, vidé; probably Am. 749 ha'nc rog4.||Méquidém ;—and often 
in verse-closes, as Mo. 580 (nfinc abi), Cap. 125 (atque abf), ib. 860 

.(séd iubé), etc. Exceptions to Lachmann’s law occur only occa- 
sionally med. v., viz. Mo. 66 tace atque abi ras; Ru. 1089 a’c tacé 
τά; perhaps Mo. 810 a*h cavé ;—but frequently in 1st ft.,as Mo. 929 
(nanc abi); 187 (quin mdné quaéso); Hau. 1031 (ét civé); Hee. 
223; Poe. 609; cf. Cap. 643 (séd vide-sis); cf. Poe. 358. The 
accent ac céve (Ba. 147; Hau. 302) is also frequent med. v.; 
further Tri. 11 (et date); Am. 353; Men. 416; cf. Poe. 292. 
These examples show that, except in the case of the prohibitive 
prefix ze, the recessive accent is not so usual with the impv. 
as with other verbal forms, perhaps because some impvs. are 
often felt as exclamatory adverbs (cf. cedo, as Ad. 123 afit céd6). 

With verbal forms in general a few additional exceptions to 
Lachmann’s law occur, viz. Mi. 1272 Gt tremit atque; Tru. 755 
no’n redis; cf. Cap. 343 ita-u‘t velis(treat otherwise, however, Ps. 
479; Cas. 242); — more often in rst ft., as St. 58 qui' manét ft; 
Au. 823; Am. 703; cf. Cap. 572. The less usual medial accent 
is frequent in the 1st ft. (cf. perlabét, Cap. 833), as Tru. 242 si 


Hau. 1054 ut té dece*t. Ea; ib. 666 nén lice*t hominem ésse; Phor. 718 nén 
moro®r. Ubi; Hau. 1021 quin sie®t itidém. 
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négit se; Ci. 453 nil mordr; Per. 50 iamne Abis; 213; Ps. 156; 
Ba. 1001; Tru. 235, etc., and admissible elsewhere, as St. 710 
bibe si bi*bis; Mi. 1314 quin tu iu’bés; Mo. 648 has dédit qu. ; 
Per. 272 quod da*tiimst; Poe. 374; Ba. 646. 


PLAUTINE USAGE IN PREPOSITIONAL COMPOSITA. 


No critical scholar at the present day is likely to question seri- 
ously the recessive accentuation of the prepositional composita 
(cf. Podiaski, Quomodo Terent. verb. acc., etc., p. 15; Lindsay, 
Journal Philol. XX 150 ff., and The Captivi, p. 370; Skutsch, 
Forsch. 159; Vendryes, L’intensité init. 108). Thus recession is 
clearly indicated by the frequency with which the assimilated 
form of the preposition occurs before nouns in Inscrr. and MSS, 
i. 6. al laevam, im fronte, ec flamma, etc.; v. Corssen 1" 266; II? 
871; Neue-Wagener, Formenl. II 783, 868, 905, etc. The chief 
examples of this sort occurring in the Plautus MSS are brought 
together by Leo, Nachr. d. Gott. Ges., 1895, p. 419, e. g. appa- 
trem Mer. 962 (C D), impraeda Ep. 108 (A); summanus Per, 
450 (BC D), etc.'; for the occasional assimilation also of con- 
junctions and other particles, cf. CIL. III suppl. 5, 15184, 13 pro 
se es su[is]; IV 1895 tan durum; VI 6182 tan cito, etc. The 
lengthened vowel of the preposition is also abundantly attested 
for combinations like IN Foro (CIL. VI 1566), INsvos (II 1503), 
IncoLonia (II 1676), etc., cf. Christiansen, De i longis, p. 43 ft. 

Tmesis-forms’ occur occasionally in poetry, 6. g. the caesura 
after the pracp. adposita in Cat. IV 18 per | impoténtia freta is 
comparable to that after the praep. composita in Hor. C. II 12, 35 
dam flagrantia dé | torquet; a looser connection may perhaps be 
sometimes indicated by the very free occurrence in the hexameter- 
close* of tmesis-forms like inter | agendum, ante | domandum 
(Verg. Ecl. 9, 24; Georg. 3, 206), but we may note that Silius 
Italicus uses quite similarly in the hexameter-close ef super| esse 
(Miiller, R. M.’, 264); cf. Hor. Ep. I 19, 3 ut male | sanus; cf. 


11 have not seen J. Dorsch, Assim. in ἃ. Compos. Ὁ. Pl., 1887. 

3 Altogether unwarranted is the view of L. Miiller, R. M.*, p. 467, who, on 
the ground of the occasional occurrence of these tmesis-forms, denies that the 
dactylic poets treat circum/itora and aboris as composita in the manner described 
by Quintilian (I 5, 27). 

3Cf. also the observations of Prof. Humphreys, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. IX 


(1878), p. 58. 
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Verg. Georg. 2, 366 interque legendae; etc.’ Finally attention 
may be directed to the characteristic Latin arrangement, by which 
the preposition is often placed between the attribute and the noun, 
6. g. omnibus in locis, lacrimis cum multis. Leo, Nachr. d. δεῖ. 
Ges., 1895, p. 418, sees in this construction a survival of the 
original I. E. Sostposition of these particles, which is still largely 
retained in Oscan and Umbrian. Leo’s solution may be the cor- 
rect one, yet I should like to point out that a different view of 
the construction is at least possible, and that the Latin order 
omnibus in locis is capable of being explained wholly from the 
development which has taken place within the Latin domain, 
and from the tendency which has there prevailed to treat the 
complex ‘ preposition-noun’ as a unit and to preserve it unbroken 
in the great majority of cases, 6. g. omnibus iz/ocis, magna cum- 
laude where we have the adjective agreeing with the compositum 
inlocis, etc. 

So far we have spoken only of general considerations; in 
dramatic verse the recessive accentuation of these composita is 
clearly indicated by the following special usages : 

(1) We find frequent examples of the oxytonesis of trochaic 
and spondaic prepositions in the critical feet. E. g. Ps. 648 inte‘r 
erum; often intéreos, praetéreos* (Ritschl, Proleg. CCXXVII; 


1Similarly verbal tmesis-forms like ante | venitis, ante | parata (which our 
editors would doubtless in such cases write separately), are probably legiti- 
mate in the hexameter-close, although I have had no opportunity to collect 
such examples. L. Miller himself writes in Cat. IV 4 the tmesis-form fraeter | 
ive on account of the caesura; similarly, Horace, C. I 2, 34, has the tmesis- 
form circum | volat in Sapphic verse; on super | volitantia in Lucan (V 595), 
see Trampe, De Luc. arte metr., p. 34. As to the main point at issue, the 
character of prepositional phrases, it is well-known that in the senarius-close 
forms like sine-mora, in-oppido (Phaedr. V 7, 22; III 10, 19, etc.) count as one 
word (cf. Miller, R. M., 532; Havet, ed. Phaedr., p. 178). Hence H. A. J. 
Munro, Transactions of the Cambridge Philosoph. Society, X (1864), p. 378, 
states the facts correctly: “An ancient Latin seems to have been able by the 
sense alone to distinguish im justo from injusto or practer missa from praeter- 
missa”. It is scarcely necessary to mention in conclusion the great number 
of compounds which have arisen from these familiar combinations, e. g. 
inforare (in-forum: Plaut.), egregius (e-grege), suburbanus (sub-urdbe), etc. 

2 One may note in passing the curious oversight of Ritschl (into which Lorenz 
and the edd. mai. and min, have also fallen) in conjecturing Mo. 1156 pudet | 
Prépter ἐᾷ quae fécit. B' has Propterea qui facit, and if we follow the usual 
emendation, we can only read Préptere& quae (or quia) fécit, cf. And. 414 id 
propterea. 
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Klotz, Grundz. 267), intérse, proptérme, ' etc. (Klotz, 324);—Enn. 
tr. fr. 55 inte’r Poe. 1398 inte’r negdétifim ; not conclusive 
is Enn. tr. fr. 201 ante’ pedes (cf. antépédés Mer. 780; Ad. 386), 
nor Cap. 617 inte’r sacrfim. Hence we find zufér ‘abstracted’ 
from such cases and used alone, as Mer. 752 quds intr; possi- 
ble also is apfid-forum Ep. 422, cf. Pompon. fr. 168 R., although 
Leo, Forsch. 226 f., demands in both these cases the usual 4p2/(d) 
forum, with hiatus or slight change of text; cf. also with pyrrhic 
prep. Ps. 140 δρυ δὰ oveis [cf. Ci. 50 sine* méo; Poe. 1193 inte’r 
alias], though for the sequence vv, vy we find regularly 4pud 
erim (Am. 591; Cap. 666; Ps. 461; 493, etc.), apud efim (Hau. 
733), etc. The student of Plautine accent will perhaps wonder 
why it is that we find in the critical feet such numerous cases of 
the accents intér-nos, ergd-me, proptér-res, etc., where the prep. 
is followed by a monosyllable, and also numerous cases of the 
combination - v, v — (zutéreos), while we find in the critical 
feet only a few cases like zufér deas, where the prep. is followed 
by a dissyllable; the probable explanation of this difference is 
that nearly all the combinations involving dissyllables are needed 
for the formation of verse-closes, e. g. St. 460 praetér pedés; Mi. 
9 proptér virim. 

(2) We find always the accents apatre, inford, etc., and not 
a pitre, in ford, cf. A.J. P. XXV 262 f.; corrupt is As. 463 ipse 
in manu | habébo, with hiatus, and Ru. 206 is needlessly scanned 
by Skutsch, Forsch. 158, quisquaam homo mi obviim, instead 
of quisquam hom6é mi ὁ νάπη. PI. also accents in prep. phrases 
only proptér-vidm, proptér-maré, praetér-cas[am], and never 
propter vidm, prépter mare, praéter cés[am], although we find 
the latter accent freely used in all other combinations of the 
same value (- -,- Y), e. g. tanto magis (Mo. 831; Ba. 557), 
milto madgis (Per. 232; Ps. 656), mégis (Am. 908; Cas. 264). 
For siprd-lacim admitted as a quadrisyllabic word in iambic 
verse-close, v. Klotz, Grundz. 244; cf. also in the hexameter- 
close Verg. A. 3, 695 subtér-mare, qui nunc. Similarly we have 


11 is noteworthy that the very frequent cases of ‘ enclisis’ in intéreos, in- 
térse, praetérspem, etc., are nowhere expressly mentioned by the ancient gram- 
marians, and we must suppose that they regarded such cases as sufficiently 
provided for by their general rules. To these rules as cited above (A. J. P. 
XXV 263 f.) add Priscian, K. III 27, 20 (Schill, De acc., p. 186): annectitur 
semper praepositio sequenti dictioni et guasi una pars cum ea effertur, quamvis 
per appositionem proferatur. 
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always forum, sine modé, and procell. like apid forum, sine 
τη (dissyll. noun) are wholly excluded (sine b6néd only in 
anap.’, 6. g. Ru. 937°), although, if the governed noun is trisylla- 
bic, the use of the procel. is quite frequent, e. g. Hau. 30 sine 
vitiis; Eu. 1044 sine dfibi{o]; Pl. fr. inc. 7 apud hémines (Ahl- 
berg, Procel. 135 ff., cites 11 such procell.). 

(3) If, during the republican period, the accent ever rested 
upon the noun in combinations consisting of prep. -+-dissyllabic 
noun, we ought to find examples of procell, like z#a in ménu,’ 
quidem in céput, et in mare, etc. We find in fact procell. with 
just such shortening of the prep., but only’ when the governed 
noun is trisyllabic, e. g. Ru. 1302 ita in manibus; 765 quidem in 
ca‘pite; Cur. 611 vel in chla‘mydem; Cap. 1000 fui in la‘pici | 
dinas (cf. Ahlberg, Procel. I 139-147, who, however, omits Ru. 
765). The accent may not then move forward, but Pl. allows 
it to freely recede further in the case of dissyllabic nouns, esp. 
in the rst ft., e. g. Cur. 354 5101 ἴῃ manim; Am. 1021; Ps. 1294; 
Tri. 914, v. still other examples in Miiller, Pr. 344; cf. St. 517 
i'n hiinc diém; Cap. 426 i'd it scias; Am. 357; Cap. 363. The 
recession which all these examples exhibit is that of the guid 
éxprobrés type (Tri. 318; 250; Eu. 233, etc.). 

(4) We find Lachmann’s law carefully observed in the preposi- 
tional composita, i.e. we have either 4patré, inford, etc. (med. 
and w/t. v.), or, if the final syllable is elided, elision always* 
occurs in dialogue verse‘ into an acute, that is, we have either 
+v,4 or +v,v, but not +v,v (A. J. P. XXV 262). In 
other words, we may have senfem) illam (Ba. 1150), but not 
adsenfem] illa4m, manu émissus (As. 411), but not €manu 
émissus. I have examined, ‘with the help of Rassow’s index, 
a sufficient number of prepositional phrases in Pl. to determine 


1 Hence read with synizesis, Ep. 426 sine tio labore (Ahlberg, 1. 1., 154); 
Per. 63 sine méo periclo; Mi. 135 apud stom paternum. 

* Miller, Pr. 181, wrongly emends the corrupt v. Am. 157 to neque in érd 
(iamb. oct.), and Goetz does little better, i. e. in érd sit j—read with synize- 
sis St. 62 quidem in sito (Ahlberg, 1. 1., 154), not quidem In sid. 

3Scan Cas. prol. 36 cimpatre in {llisce, not in illisce; so Mi. 95 quémodo 
ad hiinc, not quémodo ad hunc; Ps. 1242 (Miiller, Nachtr. 15) is corrected from 
A, or may be scanned ébviam ei uiltro déferam (P). Very exceptional is CLE, 
(Biich.) 231, 2 itn mani, cf. péctdré. 

*In anap. we have of course ébviam Igndbilis (Ps. 592), inlécd (Per. 843), 
huncdiém (ib. 768) etc., cf. above p. 409. 
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this fact beyond all question; the results are shown in the 
following table: 


Composita Elisions Into Acute Composita Elisions Into Acute 


aforo periovem 
deforo periocum 
inforo incrucem 
adforum invia 

apatre devia 
cumpatre propterviam 
clampatrem obviam 
adpatrem indiem 
adsenem inloco 

+ mare abdomo 


N 


HN OH ἢ 


Total 72 


The cases of the elision of adforum into an acute may be 
cited here: Ba. 902; 1060; Ps. 561; 764; Tru. 313; Mer. 797; 
Tri. 727; Per. 487; As. 245; 367; Mi. 89; 930; And. 226; 356; 
Ad. 277; Ph. 312; 921. ( Zotal, 17);—similarly aforo: Au. 356; 
Mi. 578; Mo. 998; Per. 442; Poe. 929; Ad. 645;—in/foro: As. 


117; Cur. 475; 507; Tri. 651. 

Finally, the prepositions are shown to be accented by the fact 
that they are often placed in those feet of Latin verse which 
conventionally require a tonic syllable in the arsis, e. g. the fifth 
arsis of the hexameter, as 4b love simmo (Verg. A. 1, 380), and 
the third arsis of the trimeter, as Laber. mim. 113 in bono aéque 
atque in mald; Syr. sent. 135 cym mala fama. 


SUMMARY. 


The cases of general recession in the Latin accent system are 
strictly limited in number, that 1s, recession of this sort occurs 
only upon monosyllabic pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions and 
adverbs, and also upon dissyllabic prepositions and pronouns 
(for the latter, v. Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1904). Further when 
conjunctions, pronouns and the like are involved, recession occurs 
often in the word-groups vv, vv (A.J. P. XXV 160, 260, 269), 
less often in the groups vy (TAPA. XXXIV, 93 ff.). The 
causes of this recession lie in the traditional I. E. word-order, 


1 No. of cases in both Pl. and Ter. 
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which has been very completely preserved in Latin, and, in a 
number of instances, they probably lie also in an original I. E. 
‘enclisis’, which has been retained in Latin (A. J. P. XXV 156, 
259°, 260, 261", 263, 410). 

Since Latin has preserved no other word-orders in the same 
degree as those just mentioned, the Latin accent has, in all other 
cases—except of course in special phrases—acquired a definite 
place in single words and become a fixed accent (/este, gebundene 
Betonung, v. Seelmann, Ausspr. 18; Hirt, Indogerm. Akz. 19). 
The suggestion has been made, to be sure, both by Lindsay and 
by Skutsch in recent writings, in which they have developed the 
theory of Ritschl to its logical conclusions (Journal of Philol. XX 
153; The Captivi, p. 362'; Forsch. 156 med.), that the Latin accent 
possesses the power of receding over almost any iambic word, e. g. 
essiim vocat, and is therefore toa considerable extent a free accent 
(freie Betonung). After examining this hypothesis with interest 
and without adverse prepossessions, I am led to reject it at every 
point. For it is only in a very limited way that we find evidences 
of accentuations like aguém-velim’® (obj. + verb), and we practi- 
cally find no evidence at all for accents like vectd-via (adj. + noun) 
or recté-facis* (dissyll. adv.+ verb). Hence we must conclude 
that a general recession of the accent takes place only within 
certain definite limits. 

Further, the conclusions which we have reached are, to a large 
extent, independent of any very special theory of the Latin accent, 
but are in accord with certain generally recognized facts of de- 
velopment. For both the stress theory of the Latin accent and 
the musical theory, in the form in which the latter has been 
thrown by Havet and Vendryes, agree in assuming that in the 


'It is scarcely necessary to say that I accept very largely the views which 
Prof. Lindsay has advocated in the works just cited, but I do not accept the 
view that in the common pronunciation any iambic word can throw its accent 
back, 6. g. esseém-vocat, diffractés-velim, rectd-via. In general, there is no 
tendency whatever to make accent and ictus agree in the last dipody of iambic 
lines (v. Schlicher, A. J. P. XXIII 50, whose statistics unfortunately make no 
distinct allowance for the numerous cases like in viam, illaéc siet, aliqué modo, 
etc.), and in accordance with the principle to be stated below, ἐξ is precisely 
in the last dipody of iambic lines that the developed iambus of Tragedy requires 
that accent and ictus shall (practically) always disagree, as H. A. J. Munro 
acutely pointed out, Journal of Philol. VI 75,and Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, X 386. 

°Cf. A.J. P. XXV 258. 8 Cf. TAPA. 1904, p. 49. 
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pre-literary period an accent of stress or intensity rested upon 
the initials. In my judgment, however, these conclusions accord 
better with the stress theory of the accent (cf. TAPA. XXXIV, 


Ρ- 95). 
CONCLUSION. RELATION OF WORD AND VERSE ACCENT. 


The question may be asked whether the conclusions reached 
in the preceding study throw any light upon the larger problem 
of the relation which exists between the Latin accent and Latin 
quantitative verse.’ Although it is difficult to answer this question 
within the limits of the present paper, I am unwilling to bring 
this study to a close without indicating briefly the manner in 
which I think that its results should be interpreted in relation to 
the general problem,’ which has called forth such wide differences 
of opinion among Latin metrical scholars. In the first place it 
will be noted that all the tests which have been employed in the 
preceding investigation are based upon the well-known fact that 
the verse-accentuation of genéré, proditio, calémi|tatem, apé|rire 
pectoré*, impéri|osus,* etc., must agree with the word-tone. 
This usage means that, in all ordinary forms of pronunciation, 
the Latin tone greatly weakened a following short syllable, or 


two following short syllables, in case the second of the two shorts 
was not a final syllable. Now it is true, in general, that the 
various metrical ¢ones or cadences of the ancients (ἑξάμετρος τόνος, 
Hdt. I 47; τρίμετρος τόνος, id. I 174) always involve to some extent 
the song like utterance known as the μέση κίνησις or medium genus 
(Aristid. Quint., p. 7, 23 M.; Mart. Cap. IX 937; cf. Quintil. I 
8, 2), and are therefore wholly independent of the fone® or 


‘In this whole discussion I use the term ‘accent’ in the sense of the 
grammatical accent, the accent of popular speech (sermo). Hence my position 
would not be affected in the least, even if one should wish to assume with 
Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden, Leipzig, 1904, p. 225 ff., the 
existence of an ‘oratorisch-poetischer Accent’; for the real subject of my 
inquiry is, what relation does this ‘ oratorisch-poetischer Accent’, i. e., in my 
judgment, the accent which maturally accompanies the μέση κίνησις and the 
πλάσμα, bear to the ‘ Vulgaraccent’. 

*Upon this relation, see also my article “Studies in Latin Accent and 
Metric”, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1904. A still fuller discussion of the 
subject is proposed elsewhere. 

3 From the time of Terence, v. Klotz, Grundz. 276 ff. 

*From the time of Phaedrus, v. TAPA. XXXIV 67. 

5Since the Greek and Latin accents have both of them a large melodic 
element and appear to differ only in the degree in which they have developed 
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cadence (τόνος, προσῳδία) οὗ the voice in colloquial speech, inde- 
pendent also, in general, of the weak intensive element of the 
tone. This independence does not, however, exist in all cases 
to the same extent; for the ancients are agreed that one of the 
metrical cadences, viz. the iambic, approaches more nearly than 
the rest to the tone of colloquial speech. Hence we should 
expect to discover in iambic verse, if anywhere, traces of the 
direct influence of the tone, and we are not surprised to find that 
the poet or poets, who arranged the Latin iambic, imposed upon 
it from the first the law that it should respect the colloquial tone 
of généré, calémi|tatem and apérire, and that a similar law was 
accepted later for péctoré and even for impéri|osus. 


the intensive element, I have no hesitation in following the Roman custom 
of applying to Roman pronunciation all those terms which the Greeks employ 
of their own language, i. e. μέλος, ἁρμονία, τόνος, προσῳδία, etc. For the sake 
of brevity and of making my account fit both Greek and Latin verse, I have 
also intentionally followed the example of many Roman writers and perhaps 
of Hdt. (cited above) and of Dion. Hal. (De admir. vi Dem. c. 48; De comp. 
verb. c. 11, cf. Klotz, Grundz. 269 versus Crusius, litt. Centralbl. 1891, 7, 213), 
among Greek writers, in failing to distinguish sharply between ictus, which 
is ‘stress with a slight musical elevation’ (Humphreys), and the Greek tone, 
which is ‘musical elevation with a slight stress’, This lack of sharp dis- 
tinction seems to me legitimate, since, in the μέση κίνησις, the ictus obscures 
or obliterates the tone, and thus very largely takes its place. In fact, we may 
safely go considerably beyond the definitions just quoted; see my note on 
ictus in TAPA., 1904, p. 51 f. To that note I now wish to add the following: 
Besides the examples of τόνος (‘ musical mode’, ‘ melody’) cited in Stephanus’ 
Thesaurus, note especially Schol. Marciana in artis Dionys. § 2, p. 307, 38 
Hilgard: ἔπος λέγεται καὶ τόνος παρά τισιν, “ ἑξαμέτροις τοῖς τόνοις κεχρῆσθαι. 
Again προσῳδία is apparently never used simply of the ictus, without reference 
to the musical accompaniment, but, according to the later grammarians, it is 
freely used of the musical accompaniment and of the tune which, as we know, 
replaced the speech-tune in singing; cf. Choeroboscus, Graec. Gramm., p. 703 
(124, 27 Hilgard): τριχῶς λέγεται ἡ προσῳδία. καὶ <yap> ἡ παρὰ τοῖς μουσικοῖς, 
τουτέστι τὸ στόμα καὶ ἡ ἐκφώνησις τῶν αὐλῶν, λέγεται προσῳδία ; Porphyry ib., p. 712 
(141, 9 H.) προσῳδία γὰρ καὶ ἡ χειρονομία καὶ ἡ τοῦ ὀργάνου φωνή, where 
χειρονομία denotes the ‘gestures’ of the musician or the actor, and con- 
sequently a species of vocal tpoowdia also appears to be implied for the familiar 
ῥυθμοὶ σχηματιζόμενοι (Arist. Poet. 1, 6), i. e. the rhythms which are without 
musical accompaniment but supported by lively gesticulation, cf. Aristid. Q. 
32 M. ῥυθμὸς καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἐπὶ ψιλῆς ὀρχήσεως. 

In conclusion it is not probable that τόνος---αἱ least in the singular number 
—contains a direct reference to the verse-accent, although this interpretation 
is actually adopted in Passow’s Lex. ; some more remote connection, however, 
may probably be traced. As regards the direct meaning of the term, I quite 
agree with Prof. Humphreys who kindly writes me that in his judgment “ τόνος 
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All the cases named involve the treatment of short syllables 
following the tone; wherever, on the other hand, long syllables 
alone are involved, as in γόρηδ, the Romans were easily able to 
withdraw! the weak colloquial tone and to pronounce régné, so 
long as they left to the first syllable of this word the full value 
of two χρόνοι πρῶτοι; for in this case the time of the first syllable 
is sufficiently preserved, and a careful enunciation of all the syl- 
lables in terms of the time-unit, the χρόνος πρῶτος, takes place 
naturally, with the help of the μέση κίνησι. We find, however, 
that the organizer of the Latin iambic excluded the pronunciation 
végno from the inner feet of iambic dipodies, the feet upon which 
the rhythm of the verse depends (Dipodic law). This precaution 
does not mean that the poet had regard for the tone alone; it 
means rather that, in rhythmizing, he was unable to remove the 
primary tone of the popular speech and at the same time to 
reduce the irrational long from 2 to 134 χρόνοι πρῶτοι, as the ancient 
theory requires; in other words, he was unable to reduce a tone- 
bearing long to the “me of a vigorous short.’ Similarly he was 
unable to reduce two shorts, the first of which bears the primary 
tone, to the “me of one short, 6. g. dnimo. 

The cases which we have named represent nearly all the cases 
of the direct influence of the accent upon quantitative verse 
which are to be found in Latin poetry, if, for the purpose of a 
convenient summary, we may be permitted to include the phe- 
nomena of the Dipodic law under cases of direct influence. It 
is true that the theory of Ritschl, which is now so much in vogue 
with Plautine scholars, sees everywhere the direct influence of the 


is used to designate the mode of recitation, and ἐν ἐξ, τόνῳ is something analo- 
gous to our ‘in heroic strain’’”. The Greeks commonly include the verse- 
accent under the simple terms ῥυθμός, κίνησις, πούς, βάσις. To the examples 
of βάσις in this use quoted by the Thesaurus, add Schol. B in Hephaest., 
Ρ. £31 Westphal: οὗτος (sc. ὁ πυρρίχιος) δὲ κατὰ πόδα μὲν ov βαίνεται διὰ τὸ 
κατάπυκνον γίνεσθαι τὴν βάσιν, καὶ συγχεῖσθαι τὴν αἴσθησιν ; cf. Cic. De Or. III 
47, 182 iambum εἰ trochaeum segregat ab oratore Aristoteles; ... insignes 
percussiones eorum numerorum et minuti pedes. Thus the βάσις of the scholiast 
is evidently equivalent to Cicero’s fercussio,and Aristoxenus’ ποδικὴ σημασία 
(Elem. § 31 W.; cf. Hendrickson, A. J. P. XX 199, n. 2). 

1], 6. in song and πλάσμα to wholly withdraw it; in the μέση κίνησις, in 
general, to greatly weaken and obscure it. 

3 This is very largely also the explanation of Klotz, Grundz, 321 f., who speaks 
in more general terms of the tone-bearing longs as ‘ die schwersten Lingen’. 

* The observation made above (A. J. P. XXV 149), that “the republican 
accents are preserved in the verse of the dramatists”, is to be interpreted in 
the light of this statement. 
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accent. This view is, however, certainly a mistaken one, and has 
gained the assent of very few technical metricians. Ritschl’s 
great insight consisted in a clear perception of the fact that the 
Latin accent has profoundly influenced many of the chief Latin 
verse-forms, and he was not misled by the short-sighted attempts 
of some critics to explain this influence entirely away through 
the assumption of secondary causes; he was less fortunate, 
however, in his judgment of the manner in which the influence 
of the accent has been exerted. For, assuming that this influence 
was always direct, he concluded that the Romans took pleasure 
in the simple agreement of accent and ictus, and therefore sought 
to bring about this agreement in as many cases as possible. Un- 
fortunately, these conclusions are not only at variance with the 
historical development of Latin verse-forms, as Ritschl’s op- 
ponents have not failed to point out (e. g. W. Meyer, Beobacht. 
d. Wortacc., p. 16 fin.; Vendryes, L’intensité init., p. 87), but 
they attribute a false and unreal character to all the classical 
poetry of the Romans. For if agreement of accent and ictus 
was so eagerly sought by the Romans, it is difficult to see how 
they could have derived much genuine pleasure from a species 
of verse which consists mainly of disagreements. 

A more correct account of the whole matter has been given by 
an eminent American scholar, Prof. M. W. Humphreys, who has 
published his conclusions upon the relation of accent and ictus, 
first in a Leipzig dissertation, Quaest. metr. de accentus momento 
in versu heroico, 1874,’ and later in a paper “On Influence of 
Accent in Latin Dactylic Hexameters”, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 
IX (1878), pp. 39-58. In the violent clash of extreme opinions, 
these moderate and scrupulously exact studies of Prof. Hum- 
phreys seem entirely to have escaped the notice of the contend- 
ing parties ;* they constitute, however, in my judgment, one of the 


1 This treatise formed one chapter in a series of metrical studies, a con- 
siderable part of which Prof. Humphreys informs me he has never published. 
With this broad range of metrical study, Prof. H. naturally possessed a great 
advantage over those dissertationists who have written upon some single 
phase of the question. 

2Strangely enough W. Meyer, who has discussed the same subject less 
successfully, Zur Geschichte d. griech. u. lat. Hexam., Sitzungsber. d. bayer. 
Akad., Miinchen, 1884, pp. 979-1089, and especially pp. 1033-1043, appears 
to be unacquainted with Humphreys’ work, just as he was unacquainted with 
the earlier statement of the dipodic law by his own countryman, Draheim, in 
Hermes XV. Vendryes, who quotes other literature, 1.1, 92ff., shows a 
similar neglect. 
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most important contributions which has been made to the sub- 
ject, and it becomes necessary to understand their full significance. 
We may summarize Prof. Humphreys’ conclusions as follows: 
The earliest Roman poets made no effort whatever to produce 
agreement in the close of the hexameter, but, as a consequence 
of the marked uniformity of Latin accent, the structure of the 
verse caused agreement to occur in a great majority of the cases 
(e. g. ὃ of the cases in Ennius). ‘Consequently, in the course 
of time, when the ear became accustomed to this agreement, it 
appeared to be a property of the verse” (TAPA. IX 40), and 
later poets required that agreement should always occur in this 
place. Quite similarly, the predominant use of masculine caesu- 
rae generally produced disagreement in the first part of the hex- 
ameter; hence disagreement became the invariable rule in this 
part of the verse, and the masculine caesura alone was admitted 
as the principal caesura of the verse. Therefore the relation of 
ictus to accent in dactylic hexameters is to be regarded as an artifi- 
cial relation, and as the result of usage or convention. In addi- 
tion to these conclusions on the dactylic hexameter, Prof. Hum- 
phreys declares elsewhere (TAPA. VII 112) that the invariable 
or almost invariable agreement’ which is found in the third foot 


1One of the questions which one might have expected W. Meyer to discuss 
in his voluminous but incomplete work, Beobachtung des Wortaccentes, is 
whether this agreement veally exists. Since, however, he has overlooked this 
problem entirely, I wish briefly to discuss the question in the form, Did 
Phaedrus seek consciously to place a tonic syllable in the third arsis? 
Fortunately this question admits of a definite answer; for Phaedrus most 
freely allows a spondee or anapaest in the 4th ft., subject to the conditions 
of the dipodic law, and hence his verse-structure admits ¢¢vror[em] héredis tui 
just as well as gatidi[um] héredis tui (4, 20, 18), and dxiti[um] uxoris peténs 
just as well as citbicil{ um] uxoris peténs (3,10, 21). According to L. Miiller’s 
ed, min. elision occurs in Phaedrus between the arses of the 3rd and 4th ft. 
(as in quéni[am] indignos, cérpor[e] et, vér[e] ad, homin[i] ut) 118 times in 
all, and in particular cases of the elision of trisyllabic words of the value 
u péetori) occur 28 times. On the other hand, cases of the 
elision of trisyllabic words of the value — « Σ΄ do not occur at all in 
Phaedrus; for in App. 2, 4, where the ed. min. gives quaecimque indulgens 
Fortun[a], the MSS have quaecumque (or, q ἐν que) Fortuna, and 
both Miller in ed. mai. and Havet read quae cu/ Fortuna indulgens; also in 
App. 21, 7, where the ed. min. gives cum circumspéctans ¢rror[e], the MSS 
have orrore or errore, and Miller in ed. mai. reads Ore ita, Havet reads aéguor, 
and Hartman omni[a]. We have a right to assume that words like audirem 
are about as frequent in Latin as words like audiam and no more in demand 
in other parts of the verse than the latter; hence J conclude that Phaedrus 
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of the trimeter has arisen in the same manner. These clear and 
definite statements (especially De acc. momento, p. 2; TAPA. 
IX 40; VII 112) evidently afford a general law for the accentual 
development of all forms of Latin verse’, and, to make the signi- 
ficance of this law perfectly plain, I venture to restate it in the 
following terms:— The Latin metrical cadences or verse-forms 
were originally constituted entirely without reference to accent, 
and solely in accordance with metrical laws; no sooner, how- 
ever, had they assumed a definitive form in this way than they 
began to respond to the influence of the accent in accordance with 
a simple psychological law. In view of the uniformity of the 
Latin accentual system, the result of observing the metrical rules 
was to produce at certain points of almost every cadence, (1) agree- 
ment of accent and ictus in the great majority of cases, (2) dis- 
agreement of accent and ictus in the great majority of cases. 
Wherever this result is brought about, the Roman ear is quick 
to note the relation which usually exists and to require in the 
end, i. e. in the course of the historical development, that it shall 
always exist, that is, to require that the agreement or disagree- 
ment shall be made invariable; in other words, the Roman ear 
remembers the hexameter, Sapphic or trimeter cadences (τόνοι 


‘tunes’, ‘musical modes’) at certain points by the relation which 


consciously sought to place a tonic syllable in the 3rd arsis and for this reason 
rejected the 28 examples of Fértun[a] which the verse-structure would naturally 
produce. We find also no cases of elision like ¢xiti [um], but 2 cases like 
[tm] (3,10, 21; 4,7,13). [Observe that fourth pacon words like cibiciilum 
were wholly withdrawn from the 3rd arsis after 150 A. D., when the accent had 
fully changed to citbictilum, cf. A.J. P. XXV 152,n.1.] I may add that, in 
order to give the words in question their proper accent in the 3rd arsis, 
Phaedrus employs the rare latent caesura in prolaps[am] 3, 15, 6; secrét{um] 
ib. 10, 11; lanific[am] 4, 5,5. A long monosyll., however, is freely treated 
by ἤδουδιυ as independently accented in the 3rd arsis, as 3, 14, 4 quam 
deridendus, where composition would give quam-déridéndus; so 4, 11, 14, 
et al.; cf. also 4, 12, 3 propter virtut[em]. 

1 An altogether similar view of the influence of the accent has been put for- 
ward by the well-known English scholar, H. A. J. Munro, in an extremely able 
article in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol. X 
(1864), pp. 374-402. Cf. especially p. 377: “1 wish ... to showthat before the 
third century Latin verses of every kind, popular as well as learned, were 
written by quantity alone; that on the different kinds of metre accent had no 
direct influence at all; that however sometimes consciously, sometimes un- 
consciously, certain poets sought sometimes a coincidence, sometimes on the 
other hand a contradiction between the ictus metricus of the verse and the 
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they bear to the accentual cadence or melody, which is its sim- 
plest standard of measurement, its most familiar register. In 
those more numerous parts of the verse, however, where no 
usual relation was established, but the effect of observing the 
metrical rules was to produce sometimes agreement and some- 
times disagreement, the metrical cadence remained wholly un- 
changed, wholly unaffected by the accent, so long as the Roman 
quantitative system endured. 

I trust that I have now made sufficiently clear the real charac- 
ter of Prof. Humphreys’ theory, which my own studies have led 
me to adopt with confidence, and, I may add, with a genuine 
sense of relief. For this theory appears to afford a genuine via 
media, and to neglect neither the historical development, as does 
the theory of Ritsch] and Langen, nor the historical facts, as does 
the theory of Corssen and Meyer. It assigns some value and 
some potential influence to the Latin accent without, at the same 
time, destroying the genuine character of Roman poetry; it moves 
also among the legitimate ideas of ancient classical metric’, instead 
of transporting us somewhat violently into the domain of modern 
German and English accentual verse. Above all, it does not 
involve us in the difficult and obscure psychology of ‘harmonische 
Disharmonie’, that is, it does not compel us to believe with 


accent”. Cf. also p. 393: ‘‘ Rhythm we have now seen was in Latin as in 
Greek quite independent of accent which had no direct influence on it whatso- 
ever. But as quantity on which it rested was divided into various portions 
by caesura, pause and due arrangement of words, it well might be that in 
consequence of the limited range of the Latin accent it might gradually obtain 
a certain indirect influence over some parts of the hexameter, as of the iambic 
or trochaic: habit being all-powerful in this as in more important matters.” 
It seems a curious accident in this branch of philological study that, while the 
scattered notes of Bentley upon Latin accent and quantity are widely known 
and often quoted, this study of Munro’s, which is no less deserving of notice, 
should be generally neglected and apparently be unknown to the present 
generation of English scholars! I may add that the articles of Humphreys 
and Munro, which are wholly independent of each other and yet reach identi- 
cal conclusions, serve admirably to supplement each other and consequently 
seem almost to exhaust all the important phases of the subject, leaving only 
minor questions of detail for future investigators. Humphreys offers a much 
more rigorous and strictly scientific proof, while Munro contributes to the 
question the wide range of exact knowledge and the great critical acumen 
which one naturally associates with the English editor of Lucretius. 


1 For examples of the ‘conventions’ of Sanskrit metric, cf. Bergaigne 
et Henry, Manuel Védique, p. 38 f. 
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Ritschl (Opusc. II, Leipzig, 1868, p. XII) that the Romans sought 
agreement in one part of the verse for the pleasure which it gave 
them, while in another part of the verse, and for the sake of an 
abstract balance or contrast, they sought with pleasure (‘suchten 
mit Wohlgefallen’)—disagreement. In view of these merits, it 
seems not improbable that the theory of Humphreys and 
Munro needs only to be better known to meet with wide accept- 
ance among metrical scholars; it is even probable that precisely 
this theory is already held by many Latin scholars in a some- 
what indefinite form. In any case we may note the probable 
consequences that would be involved in its acceptance. We 
should be compelled to modify a part, at least, of those views 
upon Plautine verse, which have tended to prevail during the 
last twenty-five years, and we should not only have a solution of 
the accentual problem of classical verse, but should be measurably 
advanced towards a final solution of the closely allied problems, 
which relate to the real character of the earliest Latin verse and 
to the origin of the later rhythmical poetry.’ 


Ermira Ermira, N. Y. 


R. S. RADFORD. 


1 See already the careful dissertation of Dr. J.J. Schlicher, Origin of Rhyth- 
mical Verse in Late Latin, Chicago, 1900, which, if it does not give a final 
solution of this problem, at least goes very far towards making such a solution 
possible. 
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IV.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE INFINITIVE UPON 
VERBS SUBORDINATED TO IT. 


The standard Latin grammars usually recognize the fact that 
an infinitive may have the power of shifting the mood of a verb 
that depends upon it. Now, the lists of examples given to illus- 
trate the usage, as one finds them in Holtze,’ Kiihner,’? Roby, etc., 
contain many citations that are not to the point, as, for instance, 
examples of indirect discourse, attraction by the subjunctive, de- 
scriptive relative clauses, and other irrelevant matter. The habits 
and limitations of the construction have not been clearly under- 
stood, or, to say the least, have not been explained. The reasons 
that have been offered as explanation of the possession of this 
somewhat arbitrary power on the part of the infinitive are hardly 
adequate. Evidently a more careful study of the question is 
called for. I propose in this paper, in fulfilment of a promise 
made when discussing * the construction of attraction by the sub- 
junctive, to explain the connection between this and the allied 
constructions of indirect discourse and of attraction proper, both 
in origin and in usage, and to define the scope of its influence. 
For this purpose I have listed all the verbs, whether indicative 
or subjunctive, that depend upon infinitives in early Latin to the 
time of Lucretius, not inclusive, and also in representative por- 
tions of classical and later Latin. 

Let us first see what verbs exert this influence upon a depend- 
ent verb. The Aistorical or descriptive infinitive seems to lack 


1Syntaxis, II, p. 191 ff. His list, which, by the way, does not distinguish 
this construction from that of indirect discourse and of attraction proper, in- 
cludes, for example, instances of the second person singular indefinite sub- 
junctive: Cist.I,1,25; Merc. III, 2, 7 (552), and of the anticipatory sub- 
junctive: Aul.12; Epid. II, 2,94 (277). The list is wholly untrustworthy. 

*Grammatik, II, p. 789. His rule, which may be taken as a representative 
one, reads: Daher steht der Konjunktiv in allen Nebensatzen, welche in 
einem genauen und inneren Zusammenhange mit einem durch den Kon- 
junktiv oder durch den Accusativus cum Infinitivo oder durch den dlossen 
Infinitiv ausgedriickten Gedanken stehen. Roby's lists consist mainly of 
examples of oratio obliqua (1772-6). 

8 Attraction of Mood in Early Latin, Chicago, 1904. 
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the power. We shall discuss the reason later. Early Latin’ 
furnishes but few instances of verbs in dependence upon infinitives 
of this kind. The examples are in Eun. 432, Andr. 63, Andr. 96, 
Lucilius Inc. 22 (M), all of which are in the indicative. Cicero’ 
gives six instances, Caesar* two, Sallust‘ forty-three, Vergil® 
four. These are likewise in the indicative, as are those of Livy,° 
Curtius,’ Tacitus, Justinus,’ unless inherently subjunctive. There 
are no verbs in dependence upon the few instances in Horace,” 
Ovid" and Nepos.” Outside of the authors mentioned, there are 
not very many occurrences of the historical infinitive in Latin, 
and, I think, no instances to disprove the conclusions here reached. 

The exclamatory infinitive occurs some sixty times in early 
Latin® but is not often accompanied by a dependent clause. In 
the following six examples where it does, the indicative is found : 
Asin. 226, Cas. 89, Andr. 245, Phorm. 340, Adel. 630, Naevius 
71(R). In Cicero the exclamatory infinitive is frequently found, 
but its dependent verbs are in the indicative except where they 
are in the subjunctive mood for inherent reasons. I find no 


1 The references to the occurrences of the historical infinitive in early Latin 
poets may be found in Golenski, De Infin. apud Poetas Lat. Usu (1863), p. 52. 

531 have used the references of Mohr, De Infin. Hist. (1878), p. 29, and 
Miller, Lehre vom Infin. (1878), p. 15. 

3 Mohr (ad loc. cit.). Indirect discourse is implied in B. G, 1, 16, 1 ; though 
Heynacker, Sprachgebrauch Caesars, p. (14, believes the subjunctive due to 
the presence of the historical infinitive. The relative clause of B. G. 5, 33, 
I is causal. 

‘Cf. Huebenthal, Quaestiones de usu. inf. hist. apud Sall. et Tac. (1881). 
Indirect discourse is implied in Jug. 70, 5. 

*Krause, De Verg. usu. Infin. (1878), p. 88. 

Kiihnast, Liv. Syntax, p. 245. 

™ Eger, De Infin. Curtiano, 1885. 

8 Huebenthal, ad loc. cit. 

® Wentzel, De Infin. apud Iustinum usu (1893), p. 68. 

Cf, Indebetou, De usu infin. Horatiano, Upsaliae, p. 37, for the references. 

τ Trillhaas, Der Inf. bei Ovid, p. 22. 

12 Eidenschink, Der Inf. bei Nepos, p. 29. 

15 Reinkens, Ueber den acc. cum inf. bei Plautus und Ter. (1887), though 
untrustworthy, will give most of the examples. See also Liibker, De usu Inf. 
Plaut., p. 28; and Kraz, Stuttgarter Progr. (1862), p. 35. In Phorm. 502, 
Atque Antipho alia quom occupatus esset sollicitudine tum hoc esse mi obiec- 
tum malum,the dependent verb may be an early instance of a subjunctive with 
quom, or it may have so much of the feeling of remonstrance which appears in 
the infinitive as to call for the subjunctive of exclamation. 
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dependent clauses attached to this infinitive in Livy,’ Caesar, 
Sallust, Tacitus, Nepos, Vergil, Horace and Ovid. Outside of 
the above-mentioned authors this infinitive is practically a neg- 
ligible quantity. It seems then that the grammars should omit 
the exclamatory infinitive also from the aforementioned rule. 

Of course, the verba sentiendi et declarandi do not come under 
consideration in this treatment. There are, however, several 
verbs not strictly belonging to that list which are very prone to 
cast an implication of oratio obliqua over the clauses depending 
upon their infinitives. These are verbs like iubeo, decerno, 
constituo, postulo, veto, after which a command or prohibition 
is practically quoted, and verbs and phrases of feeling, like mzror 
laetor, gaudeo, moleste fero, etc. There would be little point in 
saying that the mood of Jossitin M. G. 182, tube transive huc 
guanium possit, is due to the presence of the infinitive. The 
dependent clause is obviously a part of the quoted command and 
is in the subjunctive of indirect discourse. It is sometimes said 
that attraction and oratio obliqua are both at work in such ex- 
amples. The statement may be true for early Latin, but there 
seems good evidence for the belief that Cicero is consistent in 
using the subjunctive only when the feeling of oratio obliqua is 
definitely present; that when this force is absent he is careful to 
indicate the fact by using the indicative; and that the presence 
of the infinitive fer se makes no difference. There would be 
every reason to expect such a distinction. Since verbslike zudeo, 
etc., so frequently associate with the subjunctive of oratio obliqua, 
misunderstanding would at once be caused if the subjunctives 
were employed for purely formal reasons. But there is even 
more definite evidence for believing that such a distinction was 
felt. With the use of Merguet’s lexicon I have found thirty-three 
instances of the subjunctive? and fourteen of the indicative® in 
clauses closely attached to infinitives with zudeo in the speeches 
and philosophical works of Cicero. So far as I can determine 


1 This negative statement is based upon the collection of examples of the 
infinitive given in the special treatises mentioned above. 

2Rab. 20; Rab. Post. 8; Phil. I, 23; Caecin. 54, 60, 102; Verr. II, 138; 
V, 103; Tull. 47; Clu. 148; leg. agr. I, 6 bis; I, 10; I, 12; I, 13; II, 16; 
II, 20; II, 26; II, 38; II, 50: II, 63; II, 73; Mur. 51; Sen. 27; har. resp. 
11; Fin. II,1; Tusc. 1,7; ΙΝ, 51; Nat. II, 7; Leg. II, 39; II, 60; Off. III, 66. 

8 Quinct. 25; Verr. II, 42; II, 63; V,. 85; Clu. 14; Cat. III, 10; III, 12; 
Arch, 25 ; dom. §4; Phil. V. 22; Fin. II, 69; II, 97; Div. I, 54. 
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from these instances, the subjunctive is never used merely be- 
cause of the presence of the infinitive; and whenever, as often 
happens, the necessity of indicating oratio obliqua by the mood is 
obviated by the use of an explicit word like dicere and cognoscere, 
the verb is invariably in the indicative. Cf. Cat. III, 10, tabellas 
proferri iussimus quae a quoque dicebantur datae (=quae a quo- 
que datae essent) ; also Cat. III, 12; Phil. V, 22; Plaut. Trin. 
955; Caes. B. G. 4, 22,6. Ifthe bare presence of the infinitive 
were enough to call for a subjunctive, it would sometimes be 
found in such sentences where implied indirect discourse is out 
of the question.’ For this reason I should treat the subjunctive 
after infinitives that depend upon verbs of command or prohibi- 
tion as examples of implied indirect discourse and not as due to 
the influence of the infinitive. 

It is worthy of note that in Cicero the proportion of subjunc- 
tives to indicatives in the cases just treated was 33: 14, a pro- 
portion almost as high as that which holds in oratio obliqua in 
Cicero, and far too high for attraction by the infinitive, as will 
appear later. The following lists will give the examples with 
iubeo in Plautus and Terence: 
iubeo + infinitive + subjunctive. 

M. G. 182; 981; Pseud. 1150; Andr. 464. 
iubeo +- infinitive + indicative. 

Curc. 425, Men. 869, M. G. 315 ; 974; 981; 1314; Rud. 332; 856; 

Trin. 955; Eun. 470; 836; Adel. 908. Inc. Fab. Rib. I, 51. 

Further illustrations from Classical Latin of the preceding state- 
ment will be found in the following lists: Decerno is followed by 
an infinitive and subjunctive of oratio obligua in Cic. sen. 27; 
har. resp. 15; Milo, 14: Phil. V,53; Fin. IV, 59; veto is followed 
by the same construction in Tusc. III, 11; Rep. I, 27; Leg. II, 
67. So also constituo in B. G. I, 16, 1; Cic. Fin. III, 39; Off. II, 
9; Fin. III, 50. The indicative is very rare after these verbs. It 
may be worth noting that after such verbs, the dependent clause 
is at times the integral part of a quoted statement of fact, at times 
the part of a quoted command or resolve. 

As stated in the preceding, verbs of feeling also usually involve 
a subjunctive of oratio obliqua. Cf. Cluent. 141, mo/leste fortasse 


1 Such examples could reasonably be expected, for in ordinary instances of 
implied indirect discourse, the subjunctive occurs freely with dicere and the 
like. Cf. Phil. II, 7, litteras, quas me sibi misisse diceret, recitauit. Cf. 
Verr.V,17. They also occur frequently in quod causal clauses : Kithner, p. 790. 
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tulerat se in eis orationibus reprehensum quas de re publica 
habuisset. Flacc. 19, mirandum uero est homines eos . . . libenter 
arripere facultatem laedendi quaecumque defur. Planc. 46, noli 
mirari te id quod tua dignitas postularit.. non esse adsecutum. 
These must obviously be classed as illustrating indirect discourse, 
not the influence of the infinitive. 

We now come tothe mass of commonly occurring infinitives. 
In the following treatment I shall classify them merely with 
reference to their connection with the construction under discus- 
sion. I shall frst treat of those that can, roughly speaking, be 
displaced by subjunctives, likewise those that may, like infinitives 
in indirect discourse, have an accusative subject, and secondly of 
the complementary infinitives that do not come under the first 
class. Under the frst group fall most of the infinitives after 
verbs of will (volo, nolo, malo, studeo, etc.), wish (cupio, opto, 
desidero, etc.), permission (sino, permitto, patior, licet, libet, etc.), 
obligation and propriety (oportet, aequom est, decet, dedecet, 
necesse est, etc.) and other verbs and phrases similar to these. 
In the second group belong many verbs of attitude that are fol- 
lowed by a complementary infinitive. These verbs are dedeo, 
possum, queo, coepi, incipio, propero, cesso, audeo and the like. 

Obviously attraction will occur far more frequently in connec- 
tion with verbs of the first group than with those of the second. 
In the first place, the infinitive is here practically equivalent to a 
subjunctive, which would be prone to attract its subordinate 
clause into the subjunctive. Sentences like Phorm. 449, guae in 
rem tuam sinz¢ uelim facias, would of course suggest such as 
Capt. 363, wo/f te nouos erus operam dare tuo ueteri domino 
guod is uelit. In the second place, such sentences often have the 
subject of the infinitive in the accusative, which gives them a 
formal resemblance to the construction of oratio obliqua. This 
resemblance would naturally lead to a similarity of construction. 
If then an infinitive of this kind with an accusative subject acquires 
the power of attracting its dependent verb, it might be expected to 
continue exerting that power even when it stood asa mere com- 
plementary infinitive without subject accusative’, as in Aul. 751, 
Sacere quod lubeat licet. 


! It must also be borne in mind that the subjunctive of oratio obliqua is not 
confined to verbs that depend upon infinitives with accusative subjects. 
There are not a few instances like the following in which, after a personal 
passive verb, the subject of the infinitive is inthe nominative: Res Pub. II, 4, 
is igitur, μέ matus sit, dicitur ab Amulio . . exponi Zussus esse. 
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By analogy, the verbs and phrases of similar meaning, though 
they never or seldom govern subjunctives, acquire for their infini- 
tives the same power of “attraction” asthe above-mentioned. 
Thus decet, which seldom governs a subjunctive, is treated like 
oportet, which often does. Cf. Pseud. 460, decet innocentem qui 
sit... seruum superbum esse. Expressions like honestum est, 
par est, utile est, iniurium est, are not unlike aeguomst, whose 
infinitive often “attracts”. They too acquire the habit. Cf. 
Hec. 73, iniuriumst qua uia te captfent eadem ipsos capi. 

Even in this group one must guard against accepting examples 
of oratio obliqua. Thus Cicero is particularly fond of using 
velle in the sense of he will have it that, in which case the subor- 
dinate verb falls into the category of indirect discourse. Cf. Tusc. 
I, 79, uolt guicguid natum sit interire. 

The clauses occurring in early Latin that are closely attached 
to infinitives of the first group are found in the following list. 
When the infinitive itself depends upon a subjunctive, I have not 
listed the dependent verb here, since in such cases, attraction by 
the subjunctive is involved. The indicatives and the subjunctives 
are placed in parallel columns for the sake of comparison. Space 
does not permit anything but a mere enumeration of the indica- 
tive examples. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

«οἷο. Amph. 7, 980; Asin. 232, Cist. Bacch.? 58, apud me te esse . . . 
718, Merc. 273, 490, 1010; M.G, miles quom weniat uolo. 
183; 1245; Most. 758; Pers. Bacch.' 76, miles quom huc adueniat 
511, 578, 592, 681, 826; Poen. te uolo me amplexari. 
491, 727; Pseud. 605,751; Rud. Stich.’ 686, quisquis* fraetereat co- 
464, 1074; Trin. 488, Andr. missatum uolo uocari. 
195, Heaut. 107, Phorm. 657, Capt.' 363, uolt te nouos erus operam 
Hec. 725, Adel. 186, Inc. Fab.® dare quod is net, 
R. I., 161. 


1The dependent clause refers to the future. Perhaps the proper interpre- 
tation would consider these as instances of the anticipatory subjunctive. 
Cf. Hale, The Anticipatory Subjunctive, p. 65. Lange, De Sententiarum 
Temporalium usu, p. 40, has given a list of examples like these, and attributes 
their mood to the fact that they point to the future. He is partly right, but 
he overworks his theory in explaining doubtful cases. So, for instance, when, 
on p. 46, he places in the same category examples like Capt. 146, alienus 
quom eius incommodum tam aegre /eras, quid me par facerest, where there is 
no hint of futurity, he has carried his theory too far. 

* Ritschl amended to gui. For the use of the indefinite pronoun see Prehn, 
Quaestiones Plautinae de pron. indef. (Strassburg, 1887), who, however, does 
not notice the presence of the infinitive in this case, p. 5. 

*Scaenicae Rom. Poesis Frag., Ribbeck, vol. I-II. 
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INDICATIVE. 


nolo: Poen. 458, Stich. 142. 

malo: Hec. 111, Men. 721. 

studeo: Asin, 381. 

eupio: Epid. 270, Trin. 54, Heaut. 497. 
expeto: Enn. (R. ἢ 779. 


sino: Most. 12, Eun. 124, Pacuuius 
(R. I) 325. 

patior: Bacch. 464, Most. 175, Stich. 
125. 

ficets Amph. 452, Cas. 794, Merc. 
152, M. G. 1329, Heaut. 666, 
Hec. 12, Adel. 179, Afranius 
(R. II) rr9. 

lubet: Bacch. 932, Men. 397. 


oportet: Asin. 382, Bacch. 602, Capt. 
955, Epid. 262, Men.g71, Most. 
220, 801; Pers. 7, Poen. 627, 
1074; Rud. 1385, Stich. 106, 
726; Truc. 76, Cato R. R. 2, 
3, 17, 20, 35, 38, 54, 64, 133, 
134, 1§1, 155; Enn. (R. I) 320; 
Titinius (R. IT) 98. 


a:quomst: Bacch. 525, Cas. 265, Poen. 
1081, Phorm. 451. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Aul. 751, facere guod lubeat' licet. 

Cas. 873, audacius licet guae uelis* 
libere proloqui. 

Cas. 570, qui aduocatos aduocet 
rogitare oportet. 

Pers. 273, emere oportet quem tibi 


oboedire uelis. 
Pseud. 439, probum patrem esse 
oportet qui. . . postulet. 
pati nos oportet quod 
ille faciat. 
oportet? .. . ut quisque 
ueniat blande . .. adloqui. 


Stich. 69,° 


Truc. 225, 


Aul. 130, itaaequomst quod in rem 
esse .. . arbitremur... 
monere. 

Rud. 321, cum istius modi uirtuti- 
bus ... natus qui sit 
eumquidem ad carni- 
ficemst aequius .. 
commeare. 

Trin. 176, utrum indicare... 


aequom fuit aduorsum 
quam obsecrautsset. 


1Conditional relative clauses, especially with ue//e, nollie, and the like, are 


prone to take on a feeling of “softened statement” or “less vivid futurity, 


even in dependence upon indicatives. Cf. Pers. 489, nunquam posthac tibi 
quod nolis uolam; Stich. 362, res omnes relictas habeo prae quod ¢u wuelis. 
Such sentences are rare, but there are enough to call for a warning against 
attributing any subjunctive in a generalizing clause with complete confidence 
to the influence of the infinitive. These remarks apply to several of the 


examples which follow. 


?Rodenbusch, De Temporum usu Plautino, p. 64, and Blase, Hist. Gram. 
p. 124, find the subjunctive of futurity in this example. The next one (Truc. 


225) is probably of the same nature: cf. Lange, loc. cit., p. 40. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Phorm, 202, istaec quom ita si#¢ tanto 
magis te aduigilare 
aequomst.! 

Phorm. 929, non est aequom me prop- 
ter uos decipi quom ego 
uostri honoris causa re- 
pudium alterae vre- 
miserim* 

Hec. ex quo /uerint com- 
moda, eius incommoda 
aequomst ferre. 

decet: Amph. 522, Pers. 113, Rud. 920, Men. 204, hoc animo decet ani- 
Turpilius (R.II) 127; Titinius matos esse amatores 

(R. II) 158. probos qui quidem ad 
mendacitatem fproperent. 

Rud. 113, peculiosum esse addecet 
seruom quem ero prae- 
sente practereat oratio aut 

qui inclementer dicat 
homini libero. 

Pseud. 460, decet innocentem qui 
sit... seruom superbum 


esse. 
opus est: Stich. 232. 
necesse est? Asin, 218, Cist. 46, Stich. 
219, Hec. 305. 

Miscellaneous: par est, Capt. 146, alienus quom eius 
conducibilest, Cist. 79; incommodum tam aegre feras 
rectiust, Pers. 345; νον quid me par facere est? 

,  Satiust, Adel. 30; honestumst, Hec. 148,* quam decrerim 

diffictlest, Trin. 620; +... eam ludibrio haberi 
stultitiast, Cas. 282; Pers. 799; neque honestum est. 


expedit, Cato R. R. 9; 


1I include these as possible instances, though I feel that a causal or 
adversative clause can rarely be conceived of as an integral part of the main 
sentence. Some other explanation for the mood should if possible be found. 
These examples may be early instances of the subjunctive with guom, or 
unconscious uses of the subjunctive by a scribe who is following the usage of 
his day. The second one shows a strong tone of remonstrance. Cf. pp. 7-9 
of my paper on Attraction of Mood in Early Latin. I fail to see in either of 
them any such reference to future time as Lange, loc. cit., p. 46, finds. 

*Altigerit of Truc. 226 is classed here by Holtze, Syntax, p. 193. It is 
probably not in the subjunctive but in the future perfect indicative. 

*See note on Phorm. 202 above. 
*The mood may be due to the causal force. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Miscellaneous : 
officiumst, Truc. 436; utilest, Adel. 341, quom amet alium 
Sacinus est, Aul. 587; non est utile hanc illi dari. 


virtus est, Pers. 268 ; 
pudicitiast, Stich. 100; 


Sacilest, Turpilius (R. 11) 9. 
stultitiast, Cas. 565, stultitia magnast 


As subject or predicate of est, Adel. 132, Poen. . + . amatorem ad forum pro- 
572, Lucilius 119 (B. VI). cedere in eum diem quo quod 
amet in mundo siet. 
flagitiumst, Poen. 966, flagitiumst tuas 
tu popularis pati seruire ante 
pudet, Afranius (R. II) 272. oculos domi quae /uerint' 
liberae. 
iniuriumst, ες, 73, iniuriumst qua via 
te captent eadem ipsos capi. 
inscitiast,* Accius (R. I) 215, id quod 
multi inuideant multique ¢x- 
petant inscitiast postulare. 


The following examples taken from among representative verbs 
in Cicero will show the relative prevalence of the construction in 
his writings, for, though I have not covered the whole ground, 
my lists of the indicative are as complete as those of the sub- 
junctive, and comparisons are safe. The infinitive after wolo 
takes the subjunctive in Phil. VIII, 26, caueri etiam uolt iis qui 
secum sint; Piso, 99, circumspectantem omnia, quicquid incre- 
puisset.... omnis uidere te uolui; Verr.* III, 164, nihil cuiquam 
probari uolo me dicente quod non ante mihimet ipsi probatum 
sit; Fin. V, 52, cum uolumus nomina eorum qui id gesserint 
nota nobis esse. Of indicatives after this infinitive there are 
thirty-four instances in the philosophical works and orations of 


1 The mood may be due to causal force. 

*This example I offer with much diffidence. It is not unlikely that the 
descriptive subjunctive had developed far enough to enter clauses of this kind 
by the time of Accius. 

* Though the mood of the generalizing clause even after a negative is regu- 
larly the indicative, yet there are often instances of the subjunctive after 
negatives. This fact prevents us from offering the above quoted example with 
complete confidence as due to the presence of the infinitive, cf. Hale, Cum- 
Constructions, p. 133. 

* Classifying clauses like this one occasionally, though relatively rarely, 
take the subjunctive, for reasons explained in Hale, Cum-Constructions, p. 120. 
The following, in which welle=censere, should be taken as illustrating oratio 
obliqua: Fin. I, 79; V,41; III, 50; Nat. II, 64; Div. II, 93; Tim. 37. Even 
with this meaning the indicative occurs: cf. Fin. IV, 39; Nat. III, 54. 
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Cicero (of which the following are typical: Acad. II, 19; Tusc. 
IV, 61; Sulla 31, leg. agr. II, 20; Sest. 110). 

With oporte? the influence of the infinitive is illustrated by Fin. 
I, 47, stare oportet in eo quod sit iudicatum ; Nat. II, 41', solem 
animantem esse oportet et quidem reliqua astra quae oriantur 
in ardore; Nat. III’, 21, oportet ... non te ipsum quod πὲς 
sumere; (δες. Div.’ 58, de iniuria quae tibi facta sit, indicem 
esse Oportet quam te ipsum. There are twelve instances of the 
indicative in the same amount of Cicero. 

With necesse est, the following from the philosophical works 
and orations show the influence of the infinitive: Tusc. III, 15, 
necesse est qui fortis sit eundem esse magni animi; Tusc. III, 
18, qui st# frugi... eum necesse est esse constantem (cf. III, 14, 
qui fortis est, idem est fidens); also Nat. II, 29; Div. II, 71; 
Off. I, 153; Off. III, 35; Fin.‘ I, 40; Tusc.* III, 11; Verr. II, 31; 
Caecin. 49; Planc. 56. Opposed to these eleven instances of the 
subjunctive there are twenty-eight indicatives, like Tim. III, 13; 
Tusc. V, 52; ibid. 67. Insome of the above-cited examples, necesse 
denotes logical necessity, not the necessity of volition. In such 
cases, its infinitive is very nearly one of oratio obliqua. 

Subjunctives with the infinitive after Ace? are found in Fin. IV, 
32; Tusc. V, 85; after nolo, Verr. V, 173; De Orat. III, 164; 
Tull. 42; after cupio, Arch. 23; Tusc. III, 19; after patior, leg. 
agr. I, 22; after aeguom est, Verr. III, 27; leg. agr. II, 37; 
after facile est, Caecin. 55; after difficile est, Font. 3; Nat. III, I; 
De Orat. II, 221; after est hominis, De Orat. II, 87; Brut. 292; 
after sa/sum est, De Orat. II, 287. 

In Caesar® I find no verb whose mood is shifted by the mere 
presence of the infinitive, though there are nearly a score of verbs 
attracted by subjunctives. 


‘This is not the oportet of propriety, but of logical necessity (= it must be 
true that). Perhaps the infinitive is best taken as one of oratio obliqua. 

* We have called attention to the fact that wes is suspicious. 

* This is also an opfortet of logical necessity, as that of Nat. II, 41. There is 
also a noticeable causal force in the relative clause. Div. II 27 may be added 
to this list as a possible example, but I prefer to classify it with the descriptive 
clauses. 

*The subordinate relative clauses of some of these may be descriptive. 
See the preceding footnotes. 

δ The subjunctive of B. G. 1, 3, 1, constituerunt ca quae ad proficiscendum perti- 
nerent comparare should be treated with that of 3, 11, 5, cum primum fosset 
proficisci iubet, as a verb in oratio obliqua. Cf. 3, 9, 3, ἐσ quae ad usum nauium 

pertinent prouidere instituunt. 


Ε 
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The second group consists of complementary infinitives after 
coepi, possum, etc. These are not equivalent to subjunctives and 
there is little reason why they should exert any influence over 
their dependent verbs, except by analogy of the verbs of the pre- 
ceding group. That a real habit was ever established in con- 
nection with verbs of this group, I doubt. The examples that 
seem to belong here may, I think, be explained in other ways, or 
as individual instances arising separately. They do not necessi- 
tate the assumption of a fixed habit. 

The possible instances from early Latin are: Amph. 39, dedetis 
uelle quae welimus; Trin. 357, non pernegare Jossum quicquam 
quod uelis; Phorm. 78, coepi ... obsequi quae wellent. It is 
rather significant that the verb in question is in every case some 
form of welle. We have noted how prone that verb is to the 
softened form of statement (“subjunctive of modesty”). 

To offset these three doubtful cases with the subjunctive there 
are over thirty occurrences of the indicative, as follows: possum : 
Men. 139, Merc. 778, M. G. 312, Most. 574, Pers. 41, 66, Pseud. 
670, Stich. 124, Eun. 58, Enn. (R.I) 324, Inc. Fab. (R.II) 79. gueo: 
Cist. 129, Curc. 487, Merc. 338, M. 6. 265, Pers. 287. coepi: Cas. 
652. propero: Bacch. 1049, Curc. 536. cesso: Aul. 343, Men. 879, 
921, Pers. 197. occupo: Rud. 248. occeptast: Eun. 22. audeo: 
Amph. 567, Μ. G. 232, Poen.1311. dudito: Poen. 790. meglego: 
Amph. 586. od/itus sum: Amph. 723. soleo Caecilius (R.II) 196. 

In Cicero I have not found a single subjunctive whose mood I 
can confidently attribute to the presence of an infinitive of this 
kind. With debeo the following may perhaps be cited as an 
example: Sulla, 36, qui barbaros homines ad bellum impelleret, 
non debebat ... purgare eos de quibus illi aliquid suspicari 
utderentur. It would not be surprising if dedeo should make use 
of the same habits as are found with oportet, for instance. I be- 
lieve, however, that de quibus ... uéderentur should be inter- 
preted as a causal clause’ just as we must interpret zmpelleret of 
the first clause, which obviously does not depend upon the in- 
finitive. I find the same force in Div. 2, 132. To balance 
these two possible cases there are forty-one instances with the 
indicative in the part of Cicero that is covered by Merquet’s lexi- 
con. After coepi + infinitive I have one example of the subjunc- 


1Cf. Phil. 5, 44, cam complexus est causam guae esset senatui ... gratis- 
sima; and Hale, Cum-Constructions, p. 176 (German translation, Leipzig, p. 
212) for a long list of examples of the same nature. 
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tive (Verr. 4, 100, which, however, has a strong adversative bear- 
ing), matched against eight examples of the indicative. After 
possum + infinitive there is no subjunctive that is not more natur- 
ally interpreted otherwise, but over fifty instances of the indica- 
tive. So/e¢ + infinitive yields one example that seems to be to 
the point, namely : Tusc. I, 96, Graeci in conuiuiis solent nominare 
cui poculum ¢radituri sint. Since mos est + infinitive possesses 
the power of attraction (cf. Or. 151), soleo may assume the power 
at times. Perhaps there is here an implication of indirect dis- 
course. At any rate, this one instance, if instance it is, is offset 
by twenty examples of the indicative. The relative clause of Leg. 
I, 33, recte Socrates exsecrari eum solebat qui primus utilitatem 
aiure sezunxisset is in indirect discourse. QOueo, negueo, incipio, 
propero, cesso, dubito® (=hesitate), audeo + infinitive yield no 
undoubted cases of attraction in the philosophical works and 
speeches of Cicero. 

From the preceding it appears that many infinitives, namely 
the historical, the exclamatory, and a large proportion of the 
complementary infinitives never exerted any influence upon the 
mood of verbs subordinated to them, that the rest did so at times, 
but comparatively not very often. One naturally asks why the 
infinitive should ever exert this influence. The infinitive per se 
can hardly be said to be more closely related to the subjunctive 
than to the indicative. It may obviously give expression to any 
of a great number of ideas which are ordinarily expressed by the 
indicative, as well as to ideas expressed by the subjunctive. Why 
then did the infinitive at times seem to claim companionship 
with the subjunctive? Where did it acquire the habit, in so far 
as it was a habit, of shifting a verb from its natural mood into 
another. The construction in question is not found in other 
languages. It is evidently a bit of mechanism which had its 
origin in Latin. What was the origin of the construction? In 
the preceding pages we have seen that the construction is 


1Sall. Cat. 7 furnishes a subjunctive with the infinitive after propero, but the 
construction is unusual in that propero here takes an infinitive with accusative 
subject. Cf, Kritzius ad loc. cit. The sentence reads: Se quisque hostem 
Serire, murum ascendere, conspici dum tale facinus faceret properabat. 

5 Roby cites Fin. I, 62, non dw5tat, τὲ ita melius si¢, migrare de uita. «δὲ is 
clearly a conditional subjunctiv: of the “less vivid future” type. There are 
on the contrary at least a dozen examples of the indicative after the infinitive 
with dudito in Cicero, When dubito is equivalent to a negative credo, it is, 
of course, followed by oratio obliqua. 
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found in connection with (1) ijfinitives with accusative sub- 
jects and with (2) infinitives that can practically be displaced 
by subjunctives. These facts would naturally suggest‘ that it had 
its beginnings with the constructions of oratio obligua and of 
attraction proper, for in these two constructions the subordinate 
verb is frequently made subjunctive. Let us see by what process 
it arose from these. 

a) It must be remembered that the use of the subjunctive in 
oratio obliqua was itself due to formal causes. The Romans 
could hardly have associated its use with logical considerations 
or with a recognition of a special ψυχικὴ διάθεσις. Statements of 
fact as well as expressions of will, wish, etc., were involved. 
From this circumstance alone the presence of the one fixed 
element, the infinitive, would assume significance. The subjunc- 
tive mood, therefore, became in a formal way associated with the 
infinitive, and even beyond the confines of the construction of 
oratio obliqua, in which the first associations were formed, the 
subjunctive continued its relationships with the infinitive when- 
ever the latter appeared in a garb similar to that of oratio obliqua, 
that is, whenever it appeared with an accusative subject. At 
times the relationship was carried even farther than that, as we 
have seen. But this is not all. There are some infinitives after 
verbs of command, prohibition, resolve, and feeling which, though 
not belonging to oratio obliqua in that they are not used for the 
statement of facts, nevertheless often attach to themselves depend- 
ent clauses which are virtually felt to be quotations. These 
furnish a direct bridge for the subjunctive from oratio obliqua to 
verbs that depend upon infinitives of will, wish, and the like. In 
oratio obliqua one will find sentences like : 

QUICQUID SIT extra Haliam id xuiros DICIT uendere, “he 
says that the decemvirs are selling the land that lies outside of 
Italy”. 

A command after zuée/ appears thus : 

QUICQUID 517 extra Haliam id xuiros 1UBET uendere, Cic., 
Leg. Agr. II, 38 (He orders the decemvirs to sell the land that 
lies outside of Italy). The order was: ‘Sell the land that lies 
outside of Italy.” The mood of sé is due to oratio obliqua. 
The step is not a long one to sentences like the following : 


'This connectian has been noticed before; I find that the grouping of 
examples in the Hale-Buck Grammar (p. 290) clearly implies it. 
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QUICQUID 511 extra Haliam id xuiros OPORTET uendere, (cf. 
Cas. 570, qui aduocatos aduocef rogitare oportet). Here QUIC- 
QUID SIT is not a part of a quotation, such as one finds in 
implied indirect discourse, but it is very near being so. It is an 
integral part of a conception at one time existing in the mind of 
some one person. It is notsurprising that such sentences should 
come to be treated like those in oratio obliqua. 

This recognition of the fact that the habit of using the sub- 
junctive after the infinitive was partly due to the construction of 
oratio obliqua, will of course in no way conflict with the state- 
ment made above that, after verbs of command and prohibition, 
Cicero seems to draw a clear line of demarcation between the two 
constructions. That distinction became necessary if clearness was 
to be preserved. One can readily see how the one construction 
developed by the help of the other from a formal resemblance, 
and how later, when it became necessary, a careful writer would 
make distinctions for considerations of style. 

There is nothing startling, of course, in the statement that this 
construction has such intimate associations with that of oratio 
obliqua. A connection has probably always been recognized. 
Perhaps the main source of danger in the usual definitions of it 
lay in the fact that the customary treatment has connected it 400 
closely with that of oratio obliqua, which after all was not its sole 
sponsor. 

b) In a previous study’ I have called attention to the fact that 
verbs which depend upon subjunctives are also at times in the 
same mood, not because of mechanical attraction, but because 
they inherently contain the same modal force as that of the gov- 
erning verb. Thus I explained the mood of the dependent 
clause in Aul. 491, guo /ubeant nubant (They may choose their 
own place and marry there). Quo /ubeant has in itself just as 
much as nudant, the permissive force which makes it subjunctive. 
If it depended upon an infinitive of permission and still expressed 
the same modal force, why should it not still be called a subjunc- 
tive of permission instead of being explained as influenced by 
the infinitive? Let the sentence be written Hcet guo lubeant 
nubere (cf. Cas. 873, licet quae ue/is proloqui): it still means what 
it did above; /udeant is still a subjunctive of permission. The 


‘ Attraction of Mood in Early Latin, p.4. As stated there, my point of 
view was given by a paragraph in Hale, Sequence of Tenses, A. J. P. VIII, 


Ρ. 54. 
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presence of the infinitive does not necessarily explain the mood. 
It is nearer the truth to say that the occurrences of original voli- 
tive, optative, permissive, etc., subjunctives after infinitives con- 
nected with verbs of the same general meaning, like uo/o, cupio, 
‘licet, etc., went far towards bringing such infinitives into the habit 
of associating with the subjunctive. So much for the subjunc- 
tives that have their own modal force. 

It obviously cannot be said that all the subjunctives which 
depend upon other subjunctives are of this kind. Many are 
mechanically attracted to that mood. My next point is that this 
habit of mechanical attraction by the subjunctive likewise exerted 
a marked influence upon the construction now under discussion. 
This was accomplished mainly by means of verbs that took now 
the subjunctive, now the infinitive. When they took the sub- 
junctive, that subjunctive would often be followed by another 
subjunctive for purely mechanical reasons. When they took the 
infinitive, that infinitive adopted the same custom of governing a 
subjunctive. Sentences like: 


Cic. Par. 20, QUAE EX EO PECCATA NASCANTUR aegualia sint 
oportet, would have a tendency to create sentences like: 


Cic. Fin. I, 47, stave oportet in eo QUOD SIT IUDICATUM. 


In the preceding we have enumerated the most important verbs 
that take either the infinitive or subjunctive and thus affect the 
problem at hand. 

c) These were no doubt the predominant influences in the crea- 
tion of the construction. But they were not the only ones. The 
anticipatory subjunctive must also be reckoned with. At this 
late day one need hardly attempt a defence for the recognition 
of that category. In another place’ where I have given the 
literature relating to it, 1 have discussed its role in creating the 
habit of assimilation. It seems to serve practically the same 
purpose in this construction. In sentences like Bacch. 58, apud 
me te esse miles quom ueniat uolo, it has been customary to 
attribute the mood of the dependent clause to the presence of the 
infinitive. Veniat, however, refers to the future and its mood 
should perhaps be attributed directly to that fact,’ since verbs of 
will and wish usually refer to the future, their infinitives frequently 
govern clauses that refer to the future. 


? Thus Lange, loc. cit., p. 40. 


1 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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The frequent occurrence of the anticipatory subjunctive after 
infinitives governed by these verbs would naturally add strength 
to the forces that were creating the construction here discussed. 
Perhaps the converse process was also operating. I mean that the 
incipient construction of “attraction by the infinitive” may have 
become a conserving force in retaining the use of the anticipa- 
tory subjunctive in relative clauses after the infinitive, when the 
future indicative was driving it out of ordinary use. It is at least 
true that the relationship between the anticipatory subjunctive 
and the subjunctive after infinitives is particularly intimate. The 
following sentences from Plautus are of the same nature as the 
one cited above: 


Bacch. 76, miles guom huc adueniat, te uolo me amplexari. 
Stich. 69, pati nos oportet guod ille faczat. 

Stich. 686, guisguis praetereat comissatum uolo uocari. 
Truc, 225, oportet . . . guisguis ueniat blande adloqui. 


Not only must we reckon with subjunctives that express simple 
futurity, but also with those that serve to express futurity to the 
past. By the very nature of the case, the ideas that usually 
associate with the infinitives of will and wish very frequently call 
into service the future tenses. When expressions of this kind 
are made dependent upon verbs in a past tense, there is at once 
a demand for tenses that can express futurity to the past. These 
tenses are found in the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive. 
Thus the original command represented in Andr. 464, guod pe- 
tussit tolli was probably guod pepererittolle/ Whenthat 
future-perfect-indicative verb is thrown into dependence upon a 
verb in the past, there is no other tense to express just the idea 
desired. The mood of peperisset is therefore not due to its de- 
pendence upon the infinitive fo//. As a past-future, or, more 
precisely, a past-future-perfect, it is necessarily subjunctive. In 
this fact there probably lies another bond of association between 
the infinitive and the subjunctive. 

The above mentioned considerations will directly account for 
many of the subjunctives that depend upon infinitives, for so 


? Cf. Hale-Buck Grammar, 508: “In general a// past-future ideas must, if 
expressed by a finite verb, be in the anticipatory subjunctive; for mo other 
means of expression exists.” The exception implied by the words “in gene- 
ral” are clauses in the periphrastic future in which futurity is expressed not 
by the finite verb but by the participle. See also Walker, The Sequence of 
Tenses in Latin, p. 26. 
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many in fact that it can readily be seen how the subjunctive ac- 
quires the fondness for sojourning with the infinitive, even when 
there is no special reason for its doing so. 

This study of origins will in turn throw light upon the reasons 
for some of the limitations of the construction. It is now easy to 
see why the historical infinitive does not take asubjunctive. This 
infinitive is wholly unlike the infinitive of oratio obliqua in that 
it has a nominative subject; it is seldom equivalent to a sub- 
junctive; it is seldom connected with futurity. In fact, the only 
point of contact between the historical infinitive and those which 
employ this construction is furnished by the bare fact that both 
have the infinitive form. This point of contact was evidently 
too slender to form a bridge for the extension ofthe construction. 
Practically the same condition of things holds true as regards the 
complementary infinitives of our second group. As for the infini- 
tive of exclamation, I see no reason a priori why it should not have 
adopted the habit. I can only say that the data are very meager, 
and that, by the nature of the case, its dependent clauses are 
usually causal and descriptive. Perhaps if there had been more 
instances of its occurrence, we should have found some case of 
“attraction” here also. 

The following few observations about the general behavior of 
the construction may be of practical use for pedagogical pur- 
poses. The construction was never so well developed that its 
observance became obligatory, but it is possible to a certain 
extent to state to what limitations its use is subject. 

In the first place, the dependent verbs to be “attracted” must 
be conceived of by the mind as an integral part of the volition, 
wish, statement of obligation, etc., that is conveyed by the infini- 
tive. This fact is so obvious, and is so often dwelt upon in the 
grammars that it need not here be illustrated. Secondly, no 
special emphasis must be laid upon the dependent verbs; that is, 
the dependent verb will usually remain in the indicative if the 
burden of pointing a contrast or comparison in ideas is laid up- 
on it, or if it is called upon to express a time differing from that 
of the infinitive upon which it depends. Again, and partly for 
the reason just given, the verb must belong to a generalizing 
rather than to a more precise determinative clause. There is 
also another and a very important reason for this fact: the 
generalizing clause is ecessarily an integral part of the main 
conception, whereas the determinative clause is so only at times. 
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For example, if the relative clause of a sentence like uolo eum 
mittere cos qui parati sint is generalizing, the desire necessarily 
includes it. The desire is: mittat eos gui parati sint. If, how- 
ever, the relative clause is determinative, the wish-concept as it 
assumes definite shape in thought or spoken phrase, may often 
not include it. The definite concept may simply be mitfat eos 
accompanied with a less definitely conceived idea which expresses 
itself, let us say, by a gesture, towards certain persons who are 
ready (paratisint). The position of the verb with reference to the 
infinitive is also of importance, as wellasthe Joint of attachmentto 
the infinitive. For instance, a majority of the attracted verbs belong 
to relative clauses attached tothe odject of the infinitive. Compara- 
tively few are attached to the subject. A few are adverbial and 
depend upon the infinitive itself. Herein this construction differs 
from that of attraction proper, inthe examples of which the adver- 
bial clause takes a very prominent place. The reason for the 
difference lies in the fact that adverbial clauses are seldom attached 
in sense to the infinitive alone, but usually depend upon the 
verbal idea made by the combination of the governing verb and 
the infinitive. 

Further, several conjunctions that play an important part in 
attraction proper, are never or rarely found in the construction 
with the infinitive. In fact, only the relative and temporal con- 
junctions that imply the closest possible union of the two ele- 
ments may be expected to appear. For instance, one must note 
differences of this nature: while «dz or cum often introduce a 
dependent verb whose time is synchronous with that of the 
infinitive, Sostguam always implies priority of time on the part of 
the verb it introduces, and attraction should not be expected 
under such circumstances. Quamquam points a contrast, u/ 
and guam introduce comparisons, and consequently involve 
greater precision in the expression of tense and of mood in the 
dependent verbs. Neither are the causal clauses with guod, 
guia, quando and guoniam so intimately bound up with the main 
verbs as to be felt as integral parts. Whenever the subjunctive 
is found after these, the mood is due to implied indirect dis- 
course. 

With the exceptions herein made, it may be said that in general 
the limitations of this construction are of the same nature as 
those of attraction proper, which I have presented in the paper 
on that subject, already referred to. This construction with the 
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infinitive, however, is far more sensitive to its limitations, and 
demands more favorable circumstances for its occurrence. It is 
accordingly much rarer than the other construction. 

To summarize, in conclusion, the results of this study: it has 
shown, I think, that the power of shifting a dependent verb from 
the indicative to the subjunctive mood is, as a rule, possessed only 
by those infinitives that are practically equivalent to subjunctives 
and by those that are in construction similar to those of oratio 
obliqua, that the so-called historical infinitive, the exclamatory 
infinitive, and a great body of the complementary infinitives that 
are not included in the classes given above do not possess this 
power; also that the subjunctives with infinitives after iudeo, 
decerno, and the like, and after verbs of feeling like gaudeos 
moleste fero, miror, should be classed with those of oratio obliqua. 
It has traced the birth of the construction with the infinitive to 
those of oratio obliqua, attraction, future and past-future sub- 
junctives. It has also shown that the construction is much rarer 
than our definitions usually imply, and it has pointed out the 
obstacles that limited the extension of the construction. 


Bryn Mawr. TENNEY FRANK. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


A History of Classical Scholarship from the Sixth Century B. c. 
to the End of the Middle Ages. By J. E. Sanpys, Litt. Ὁ. 
Cambridge, at the University Press. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 672. 


Dr. Sandys has undertaken an ambitious task in his History of 
Classical Scholarship. In two volumes of no very formidable 
dimensions he plans to cover a subject which embraces a period 
of more than two thousand years. The indebtedness of the 
modern to the ancient world for the beginnings of technical scien- 
tific literature has been fully set forth in such books as Sachs’s 
Geschichte der Botanik, and Cantor’s Geschichte der Mathematik. 
But a comprehensive work tracing the fortunes of the great 
masterpieces of literature from the time of their writing to the 
present time is still a destderatum. Such a book would be ina 
way the history of culture in the Occidental world, since the 
interest in, and neglect of, those studies may be taken as an index 
of the intellectual status of a nation or period. The history of 
classical scholarship is, moreover, the history of rhetoric and of 
every branch of scientific linguistic study. But it is too widea 
field to be covered with the use of original sources by any one 
man, and as yet only certain periods have been the subjects of 
special monographs. 

The first volume is devoted to the history of classical scholar- 
ship, from its beginnings in the sixth century B. C. to the end of 
the Middle Ages. It is divided into six books, which correspond 
to six periods of literary history. An introductory chapter deals 
with definitions of such words as ‘scholarship’ and ‘ philology’. 
Mark Pattison’s definition of a ‘scholar’ should have been quoted 
(p. 2) in its final form from his Casaubon, instead of from an early 
essay, and for the widest conception of ‘philology’ the latest 
definition, of Hermann Paul, should have been cited (Grundr. der 
germanischen Philol., Vol. I, p. 1). 

The first book upon “ The Athenian Age ”’, is written with an 
intimate knowledge of the text of the authors treated, and of the 
literature of the subject. For more than one reason reference 
should be made to the complaint of Xenophanes (cf. pp. 27, 29), 
that Homer was so largely used in education (af. Herodian. II 
16, 20: ed. Lentz). The omission to note Vahlen’s study of 
Aristotle’s quotations is no doubt due to the recentness of its 
publication (Berl. Sitzungsber., 1902, I, pp. 168ff.). The second 
book, on “ The Alexandrian Age”’, is a good presentation of one 
of the most interesting periods of literary history and criticism ; 
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here the author has had the advantage of the guidance of Suse- 
mihl’s classic work, but at the same time his treatment shows 
independent investigation. He has noted the contributions made 
to Homeric studies by papyrus fragments (pp. 133-4), but he 
does not seem to be acquainted with Blass’s important discussion 
of the value to Platonic textual criticism of papyrus readings 
(Ber. der sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. Phil. Hist. Klasse L., 
pp. 197ff.). In speaking of Philetas of Cos (p. 119), it should 
have been noted that Plutarch (Pericles, c. 2) selects him, Anac- 
reon, and Archilochus as the representatives, respectively, of 
iambic, melic and elegiac poetry. 

In leaving the chronological order, by dividing the study of the 
Roman period into the third book, on “ Latin Scholarship in the 
Roman Age’”’, and the fourth book, on “ Greek Scholarship in 
the Roman Age”’, Dr. Sandys has acted wisely, even if he does 
not mention the chief reason for such a division. Between the 
Greek and Latin literatures of the Empire there was a cleavage 
which was not merely one of language. In Occidental Europe 
the majority of the patristic writers were apostles of obscurantism, 
that militant tendency of bigotry and ignorance against the study 
of the classics. Dr. Sandys, whodoes not seem to be acquainted 
with the term, although he notes the existence of such a tendency 
(pp. 214, 220, 222, 233-4, 594ff.) does not recognize what an 
important factor it was in the decline of learning in the West, and 
there are only bare suggestions of the adoption of classic literary 
models for the furtherance of Christian doctrine, as in the sacred 
heroic epic (pp. 216, 234). But the bloom of a flower comes 
before its decay, and the first chapter of Book IV (pp. 263-272) 
on the “ Roman Study of Greek between 164 B. Cc. and 14 A. D.” 
should form a part of the treatment of Greek influences on 
Latin literature, in the preceding book. Dr. Sandys does not lay 
due emphasis upon the importance, as a movement, of the Pagan 
Renaissance of the fourth century, in which Ausonius and Sym- 
machus were the principal figures (cf. pp. 206, 209, 214). Again, 
though the schools of learning, established at the old centres of 
Greek culture in southern Gaul, never had any but a local influ- 
ence, which was soon lost under Christian control, they deserve 
more than the mere mention they receive (p. 233). But altogether 
too much space is given to Cassiodorus (pp. 244-256, cf. 597), 
whose works, however valuable they may be to the student of 
monasticism, and of the political history of the time, offer very 
little of interest to the historian of classical scholarship. In the 
East on the other hand, this period deserves an attentive study. 
It was the age of the rhetoricians, who for centuries kept up a 
lively interest in the Greek classics, which was not confined to 
academic circles. This subject has been fully treated in Rohde’s 
great work on the Greek novel (Der griechische Roman, 2d ed., 
pp. 310 ff.), a book with which one is surprised to find the 
author unacquainted (cf. p. 354,n. 2). Amid this general culture 
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the Christian writers, far from being obscurantists, furnished a 
fair proportion of celebrities to the literary and learned world. 
Dr. Sandys has failed to note a matter of great interest in this 
period, the study of Latin among the Greeks, which was the 
subject of a study of Egger (Mémoires de l’histoire ancienne et 
de la philologie, pp. 259 ff.), that may be further supplemented 
by the use of recent material. The best text of the remains of the 
“chrestomathy ” of Proclus (p. 372) is to be found in Kinkel’s 
Fragmenta Epicorum Graecorum, 1877, Vol. I. 

In the fifth book, which is devoted to the Byzantine period, 
Dr. Sandys has had the invaluable aid of Krumbacher’s epoch- 
making work, but here again he has added details drawn from 
his own readings. He has not laid due emphasis on the part 
played by the Nestorians in translating Greek works into the 
Oriental tongues (p. 386), and it is hard to see what connection 
the authorship of the originals of some of the hymns in the Eng- 
lish Hymnal has to do with the history of classical philology (cf. 
pp. 384, 362, 500). Rabe’s paper upon the studies in Lucian of 
Arethas (p. 295) was probably of too recent publication to be 
accessible (Gott. Nachrichten, Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1903, pp. 643ff.). 
A first-hand acquaintance with the poem of Michael Acominatus 
upon the downfall of Athens (p. 412) is worth while, and his 
description (Μιχαὴλ ᾿Ακομινάτου τὰ σωζόμενα, ed. S. Lampros, 1883, 
II, p. 44) should be paralleled with similar statements made by 
visitors to Athens in the same period, collected by Hopf in his 
Geschichte Griechenlands von Beginn des Mittelsalters, etc. 
(VI, pp. 431 ff.), a work of much more account than the book of 
Gregorovius. 

The date of John of Basingstoke’s visit to Athens (p. 413) is 
generally accepted as 1240 (e. g. Cantor, Gesch. d. Math., 2d ed. 
II, p. 100). Leo Archpresbyter, who lived not in the first, but in 
the second half of the tenth century (p. 415), was by no means 
the first to make ihe Western world acquainted with the work 
of Pseudo-Callisthenes upon Alexander. Julius Valerius had 
already performed that service before the middle of the fourth 
century, and the Epitome of his work, a composition of the time 
of Charlemagne, was common in Mediaeval libraries. Fulvio 
Orsino as the editor, and Peiresc as the owner of manuscripts of 
the encyclopaedic work of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, should 
not masquerade in an English book under the Latin forms of 
their names (p. 397), even if one hesitates to distinguish the 
editor Valesius from others of the same Latin name, by referring 
to him as Henri de Valois. 

But it is to the last book in this volume that one looks forward 
with the most interest. For the greater part of this period, 
covering eight centuries, there is no standard history of literature 
to be followed as a guide. Therefore an adequate treatment can 
only be written from a first-hand acquaintance with the works 
involved, and after collecting and sifting the results of widely 
30 
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scattered studies on various phases of the subject. That Dr. 
Sandys does not meet the first of these requisites, is constantly 
apparent; and his bibliography suffers from faults of both com- 
mission and omission. Such an uncritical hodge-podge of facts 
as Morley’s English Writers, and such a worthless compilation as 
Putnam’s Books in the Middle Ages, are cited as serious authori- 
ties, and rubbish from Warton’s History of English Poetry is 
quoted in good faith. Such collections as Pertz’s Archiv, the 
Serapeum, the Archivio storico italiano, Hauréau’s Notices et 
Extraits are not referred to once; Paris’s Littérature francaise au 
moyen 4ge, and Steinschneider’s Hebraische Ubersetzungen are 
cited only two or three times; with the careful use of merely 
these two books one can correct a hundred misstatements in the 
text and bibliography. In this section of the volume before us 
the author has more often fallen into the fault, apparent else- 
where, of confusing a history of classical scholarship with literary 
history, and bare lists of names, such as that of the English 
historians who wrote in Latin (pp. 523-4), have a dubious value 
at all times. With such a wide field to survey, it is only possible 
to lay emphasis on certain features of Dr. Sandys’s treatment. 
The knowledge of Greek in the Occident in the Middle Ages 
was the subject of Renan’s doctorate dissertation, which has not, 
unfortunately, been published, even in part, but to Gidel’s study 
on the same subject in his Nouvelles études, Dr. Sandys’s indebted- 
ness is very apparent, but he does not show an acquaintance with 
a mass of other evidence on the matter. Aegidius, who died at 
the end of the seventh century, and not in 725 (p. 446), was not a 
native of Athens (G. Paris & A. Bos, Vie de St. Gilles, pp. liv ff.); 
although there is evidence that Greek was a living tongue in 
Gaul at a much later date (e. g. Gross, Monatsschrift, f. Gesch. 
u. Wiss. d. Judenthums, X XVI, p. 68), and upon similar linguistic 
conditions in southern Italy, there is a mass of material, not util- 
ised by Dr. Sandys (pp. 448, 500, 535, 572 ἢ. 3). He should be 
acquainted with Gautbert’s account of the succession of Greek 
scholars, beginning with Theodore of Tarsus (p. 449), of which 
Delisle is the most recent editor (Not. et Extr. XXXIII, 1, pp. 
311-312). If the Bodleian bi-lingual manuscript of the Acts 
(Laud F. 82) is the one from which Bede cites in his Liber 
Retractionum (p. 452), his knowledge of Greek must be some- 
what discounted (Berger, Not. et Extr. XXXIII, 1, pp. 175-176). 
In the discussion of the influence of Irish learning on the conti- 
nent (pp. 441 ff.), Dr. Sandys has not made use of Traube’s study 
of the spread of the Irish script (Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Ak. Phil. 
Hist. Cl. 1900, pp. 469 ff.), nor recognized the value to the sub- 
ject, of the various researches upon the wide use of the Canones 
Hibernienses. On Virgil of Salzburg (p. 448) reference should 
be made to White’s Warfare of Science with Theology (II, pp. 
105 ff.), and the best account of Dicuil (p. 449) is to be found in 
Beazley’s Dawn of Modern Geography (pp. 317 ff.) As an 
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authority upon the schools of Charlemagne (pp. 456 ff.) Hauréau’s 
work on the subject should be cited. Salomo’s encyclopaedia 
(p. 479 n. 7) had its source in an abbreviation of the Liber 
Glossarum (Goetz, Abhd. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. XIII, pp. 226, 
244ff.). To the latter work Dr. Sandys assigns the generous 
date of “ cent. VIII-IX ” (p. 639 n. 3), though it has been defi- 
nitely attributed to the early part of the eighth century by Goetz 
(1. c. p. 287). Other misstatements and omissions in the treat- 
ment of Mediaeval glossaries and encyclopaedias (pp. 480, 500, 
535, 584, 639), may be corrected with the aid of the contributions 
of Loewe, Usener, Goetz and others. Gerbert was a pupil, not 
of Odo of Cluni (p. 489), but of the latter’s pupil, Scholasticus 
Raimund. Of Gerbert’s works the edition of Olleris should 
have been cited; and of the Historia of his friend Richer, the 
edition in the Monumenta. In the bibliography on the tradition 
of the millenary year (p. 494 n. 2), there is no reference to the 
best treatment by Pfister (Etudes sur le régne de Robert le 
Pieux, p. 322). 

The statement that Adelard of Bath “ was the first to translate 
Euclid from Arabic into Latin ” (p. 512) needs to be qualified in 
view of the contributions of Heiberg, Curtze, and others (cf. e. g. 
Bursians Jahresber. XII, 3, pp. 19ff.; Zeit. f. Math. u. Phys. 
XXXV, Lit. Abt., pp. 48ff., 81 ff, Bibl. Math. 1896, I). The 
date of the earliest manuscript of the Gesta Romanorum is 1342, 
and not 1326 (p. 524). The list of works attributed to Walter 
Map (p. 525) needs to be excised. The original Latin versions 
of the Arthurian romances did not, in all probability, exist out- 
side of the mind of the author of the French versions; and his 
authorship of the Apocalypse and Confession of Golias is more 
than dubious. Ifthe Goliardic poetry deserves mention, it should 
be noted that the “‘ Familia Goliae”’ dates back to at least 923 
(L. Gautier, Epopées frangaises, II, p. 43), and reference should 
be made to the contributions of Delisle, Novati, W. and R. M. 
Meyer, and others. Joseph of Exeter was the fellow-townsman 
and close friend of Thomas Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and not the brother of Theobald, who had filled the same office 
thirty years earlier; and the De Bello Trojano shows no evidence 
of an imitation of Claudian (p. 526). The poem on the Fall of 
Troy, conjecturally attributed by Leyser to Hildebert, was not 
written by him (Dunger, Die Sage vom trojanischen Kriege, 
p. 22n.). One speaks, not of Peter of Riga, but of Peter Riga, 
who was a Frenchman and not a Swede; and one writes Gautier 
and Alain “de Lille” and not “de L’Isle” (p. 530). It would 
have been well to be as sceptical as Muratori and more recent 
scholars of Godfrey of Viterbo’s knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, 
and “ Chaldee” (p. 535). 

In his account of Latin translations from the Arabic (pp. 539 
ff.), Dr. Sandys unfortunately uses as one of his prime authorities 
the work of Wiistenfeld on the subject, an unsafe guide which 
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must be controlled and corrected with the aid of Steinschneider’s 
many contributions, to only one of which Dr. Sandys refers, and 
then incompletely. Further, there is not a single reference to 
Hauréau’s important corrections to Jourdain’s Recherches. To 
the list of William of Moerbeke’s translations from the Greek 
(p. 563), should be added those of the mathematical writers, and 
the fact noted that he found a number of his Greek originals in 
the Papal library (Bursians Jahresber. XXX, 1, pp. 73, 127). 
No mention is made of the translation of Aristotle’s Economica 
made in 1295 by Durand d’Auvergne and two Greek bishops 
(Hist. litt. XIX, 58; Not. et Extr. XXXIII, 1, 230) Thomas de 
Cantimpré should not be mentioned as a translator of Aristotle on 
the unsupported authority of Trethemius (Hist. litt. XIX, 84), and 
of his De Naturis Rerum—in nineteen books instead of twenty— 
there is such a full account in a recent volume of the Histoire lit- 
téraire (XXX, 365), that it is not necessary to refer to a biblio- 
graphical work, published in 1745. Siger de Brabant most cer- 
tainly did not write a commentary on the Prior Analytics, and 
there is no evidence that he “ expounded the Politics in a revolu- 
tionary spirit” (p. 565). Gilles de Paris not only “is the same 
as Egidio da Roma”’; the translation of this Italian name, Gilles de 
Rome, was the usual name by which he was known in France. And 
the translation of his work by Hoccleve—better than Occleve— 
is correctly entitled the Regiment of Princes, and not the Gover- 
nail of Princes. Geoffrey of Waterford translated into French, 
not the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De Regimine Principum, 
but another forgery, the Secretum Secretorum, into which the 
Physiognomica was incorporated (p. 565). 

In the last chapter on the “ The Survival of the Latin Classics”, 
one misses references to such works as Kirchhofl’s contributions 
on the Mediaeval book-trade, and Lasch’s work on the imitation 
of classic historians by Mediaeval writers. Levasseur’s remarks 
(Hist. des classes ouvriéres en France, p. 136 ff.), upon the econom- 
ic results in Benedictine monasteries of the custom of copying 
manuscripts, are worth noting. Here and there in the volume 
there are incidental references to the allegorical interpretation of 
certain authors ; but there is not the definite treatment that the 
subject deserves. In the earlier books Dr. Sandys has not 
spoken of its beginnings in pre-Socratic philosophy, its develop- 
ment among the Stoics, its introduction by Philo into the study 
of the Bible. And in the section under discussion he has failed, 
on the one hand, to note the important part it played in the 
change of sentiment towards the classics, which led to that 
curious fusion of classical mythology and philosophy with Chris- 
tian theology and ideals, of which Dante is the supreme illustra- 
tion; and on the other hand, he has not traced its development 
into that elaborate fourfold interpretation of literature, from the 
shackles of which, the modern world has to thank the great 
leaders in the Renaissance for its deliverance. Ofthe many omis- 
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sions in the account of the continuance of the classical tradition, 
only a few can be noted. Boccaccio was acquainted with Lucre- 
tius (p. 610); Legouais was not the author of the Ovide moralizé 
(p. 616 n. 4): Statius was not known to Konrad von Wiirzburg 
(p. 618),—the Roman de Thébes, by the way, is worth mentioning 
at this point—the epigrams of Godfrey of Winchester were com- 
monly quoted under the name of Martial (p. 619). The 
“Imago Mundi of Omons” should be excised from the list of 
encyclopaedic compilations; Omons was merely the scribe of 
one of the manuscripts of Gautier de Metz’s Image du Monde, 
which is not included in the list (Hist. litt. XXIII, 221). In the 
treatment of formularies of letter-writing reference should be 
made to Langlois’s important contributions, and to Haskins’s 
bibliographical note (Am. Hist. Rev. VI, 204). Finally it should 
be noted that Henri d’Andeli, the author of the Bataille des Sept 
Arts, lived in the early, and not in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, and was not a canon of Rouen (p. 649); and his work 
should be cited in the latest edition of Héron. 

For the many errors of detail in his treatment ofthe Mediaeval 
period, Dr. Sandys has the excuse that he was working in an un- 
familiar field, but he has not even used the guides that were 
available. For instance, he has not made use of Grober’s sketch 
of Mediaeval Latin literature, which he mentions in the Preface. 
In writing the second volume of this work it is to be hoped that 
the author’s dependence on certain monographs on particular 
phases of the subject, will not keep him from searching for other 
material, for which he will have to go even further afield than in 
writing the section on the Mediaeval period. 


GEORGE L. HAMILTON. 


Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden. Grundziige einer oratorisch- 
en Rhythmik. Von TH. ZIELINSKI, Professor an der Uni- 
versitat St. Petersburg. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlags- 
Buchhandlung, Theodor Weicher, 1904, 253 pp. M. 8.40. 
[Separat-Abdruck aus Philologus Supplementband IX, 
Viertes Heft.] 


The artistic employment of rhythm in the composition of prose, 
more especially, of course, at the end of the period, was an aspect 
of antique literary art the importance of which it would be difficult 
to overestimate. The earliest rhetoricians of Greece enforced it 
by precept and illustrated it in practice, the latest grammarians 
and critics of the Roman Empire were still busily engaged in the 
discussion of it, the great prose writers of both Greece and Rome 
for, at least, a thousand years are examples of its practical applica- 
tion. The so-called cursus of the Middle Ages, which emerged 
after the quantitative system of pronunciation had given way to 
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accent, was, in reality, nothing more than an adaptation of the 
old theory to the new conditions. Meanwhile, this important side 
of Cicero’s literary art had long since been forgotten. Finally, 
however, it was rediscovered by the Humanists who applied the 
results to their own Latinity. But the very existence of such 
a thing as rhythmical prose, much more, the laws or the artistic 
importance of it, soon fell below the horizon-line of the rapidly 
decreasing stature of later scholarship, nor was it encouraged to 
emerge again as long as, in practice at least, the ears of even the 
best scholars were dinned with the defective pronunciation which 
has prevailed since the time of Erasmus. At all events, the exis- 
tence of rhythmical prose, rediscovered by the Humanists and, 
afterwards, practically forgotten, is, really, a second rediscovery 
of the present generation, and investigation of the laws by which 
it was regulated is still in the infantile stage.’ Examination of the 
Mediaeval cursus, for which we are chiefly indebted to the French, 
began early in the 18th century but there have been no definite 
results until within the last few years. The study of Cicero’s 
usage began scarcely more than twenty years ago. Though 
previously urged by Volkmann and Fritzsche, the first serious 
attempt to examine this subject was made by G. Wuest (Strass- 
burg, 1881). He was succeeded, five years later, by E. Miiller, 
who followed a different method and arrived at a different result. 
Bornecque’s study of Cicero’s correspondence appeared in 1808, 
J. Wolff’s dissertation, De Clausulis Ciceronianis, in 1901. 
Meanwhile, and up to the present time (1904), various other Latin 
authors have been subjected to the same test, more especially 
since the appearance of Norden’s Antike Kunstprosa in 1898 which 
presented the whole subject in a fashion so attractive and in- 
spiring that a lasting and fruitful interest in it has been aroused. 
Otherwise, Norden’s most important service in this domain was 
his establishment of the historical connection, on the one hand, 
between Greek and Republican Latin and, on the other, between 
Imperial Latin and the accentual cursus of the Middle Ages. 

In dealing with the first twenty odd years of work in this field 
one is glad to acknowledge that even the detached facts brought 
to light are, in themselves, an ample reward. So far, however, as 
the great general laws of rhythmical prose are concerned, as well as 
the practical meaning and application of them, the average ob- 


1 For the history and the bibliography of this investigation, a critical ex- 
amination of the various theories advanced, etc., etc., see, especially, E. 
Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, Leipzig, 1898, p. 909, f., E. De Jonge, Les 
Theories Recentes sur la Prose Métrique en Latin, Le Musée Belge, 1902, 
pp. 262-279, Les Clausules de Saint Cyprien, id. ibid., pp. 344-363, H. 
Bornecque, Wie soll man die metrischen Klauseln studiren? Rhein. Mus., 58 
(1903), pp. 371-381. Finally, Zielinski, in his own monograph, gives an ex- 
cellent resumé and a complete discussion of all literature of the subject so far 
as it is concerned with Cicero himself. This includes a collection and dis- 
cussion of all antique references to the observance of metrical laws in the 
prose of Cicero. 
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server feels that the investigation has not been equally successful. 
He is tempted to describe no small portion of it as so much 
groping about through a labyrinth of statistics behind some 
uncertain candle of theory. However that may be, it is certainly 
characteristic of this investigation that it has evolved no rules 
capable of working both ways, no conclusions which are at once 
clear-cut and generally acceptable to the world at large. The 
situation, however, was even better than we had a right to expect 
at this early stage. There is no reason for discouragement, 
much less, for unkind criticism. Apparently, Cicero himself was 
never quite clear with regard to his own theory. 

In most cases, the portion of text examined by our modern 
investigators was manifestly an insufficient foundation for the 
superstructure demanded, in all cases, we had a right to suspect 
that the theory adopted was more or less partial and inadequate. 
Two radically different methods, each prompted by its own 
theory of development, have been followed. The first method— 
which is represented by Wuest, Havet, Watson, Macé, Candel,' 
and especially, Bornecque, and may be called the French school— 
proceeds on the general principle that the metrical form of the 
last word determined the metrical form of the word which 
immediately preceded it. It counts feet by words. It is the 
school of the caesura, using that word, as Zielinski employs it, in 
the sense of word-end. All statistics have been gathered and 
all conclusions drawn from this point of view. Thesecond method 
—which is represented by E. Miiller, Norden, Wolff, Gatscha 
and Freund, and has been termed the German school—considers 
nothing but the combinations of long and short syllables. It 
marks off the feet and pays no attention whatever to the words. 

‘The French school’, says De Jonge, ‘generalizes too little, 
it frequently has nothing to offer but statistics. The German 
school, on the other hand, generalizes too much, it frequently 
assembles under one rubric facts altogether incompatible with 
each other’. This excellent criticism of De Jonge might be 
supplemented by the observation that if the rhythmical clausula 
of prose is to be examined as every other metrical combination 
is to be examined, then both theories are manifestly inadequate. 
Certainly neither one of the-n, single-handed, could have forced 
the hexameter to tell the secrets of its history which have been 
revealed to us in the last thirty years. 

At the end, therefore, of twenty years it seems evident that the 
burning question in the study of rhythmical prose is, even more 
than ever, the question of method. How are we to proceed 
and what shall we consider in order tosolvethe problem? From 
this point of view as well as for many other reasons, the book of 
Professor Zielinski is a contribution to the subject so thorough 


1J. Candel, De clausulis a Sedulio in eis libris qui inscribuntur Paschale 
Opus adhibitis, Tolosae, ex typis Societatis Sancti Cypriani, 1904, 170 pp. 
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and exhaustive and, at the same time, so illuminating and con- 
vincing that, without pausing to write the detailed review which 
it really deserves, I shall simply endeavor to report some of the 
main points and conclusions of his investigation to the readers of 
the Journal. 

Zielinski’s study, which is a model of thoroughly systematized 
inductive reasoning reduced to the lowest terms of algebraic 
clearness and brevity, is based upon a complete statistic of the 
clausula of the period (17902 exx.) for the entire corpus of Cicero’s 
orations. It is the first time that all of Cicero’s orations—for 
many reasons, the most important document in the case now 
surviving—have been utilized for this purpose. It is well under- 
stood that initial rhythm, the cadence of the clause, etc. deserve 
and will repay examination. It is proper, however, that the 
beginning should be made rather with the close of the period, 
because it is here that rhythm is strictly observed and is most 
prominent. Moreover the development of it here is unimpeded 
by any influence from the following sentence. 

The principles by which the material has been arranged and 
the conclusions have been drawn are, in part, as follows : 

The ‘Grundformen’, primitive forms, of the clausula, to illus- 
trate by concrete examples, are : 


1. collocaretur, —v- i πὸ 

2. cessit audaciae, —vu- 

3. audeat iudicare, 

4. - is et auctoritatibus, : πυ-πυ-Ξ: 

5. (prae)posteram gratulationem. 

6. (vi)dere quid quaeque causa postulet, -“ιν- i πυ-υ-τυ = ete. 


It will be seen at a glance that all of these ‘Grundformen’ be- 
gin with a cretic (—v —) and that in every case this cretic is 
followed by a trochaic group, beginning with two syllables in 1, 
adding another syllable in 2, another in 3, and so on. To borrow 
the language of calculus, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are the integers of a form 
which may be represented thus, 


Basis Cadence 

-- Ἂ 

--᾿αο-- 
δ 3 


This ‘Integrating Clausula’, as Z. aptly terms it, consists, 
therefore, of a cretic basis followed by a trochaic cadence having 
two or more syllables. This is the clausula of Cicero. The law 
of its observance is the law of the clausula in Cicero. 

The minimum cadence is one trochee. Hence such a clausula 
is always marked “1”. The addition of another syllable makes 
clausula “‘2”, and so on. 

Now a trochee and a half (— ~»—) = one cretic. Hence from 
2 onwards, the cretic of the basis is followed by a second cretic 
in the cadence. Agreeably, therefore, to the well-known rule of 
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ancient metric that only the last foot must be kept pure, the 
cretic of the basis from 2 onwards may be replaced by a molossus 
(——-—). The lighter forms 2, 3, 4, etc. are, therefore, accom- 
panied by parallel heavy forms which are graphically represented 
by 2, 3, 4, etc., i. e., beside 2, cessit audaciae, —-v — : που Y,we 
have 2, credatis postulo, ——— : —~vy, beside 3, audeat 
iudicare, —vy— : —v—¥, 3, his non intelligetur, ——— : 
— and so on. 

T he ‘Grundformen’, therefore, of Cicero’s clausulae are 1: 2, 
2: 3° 3: 4,4: etc. As compared with all derivative variants they 
are decidedly in the majority. 

Derivative variants—‘ pathology’ of the clausula, using that 
word in its original sense—are governed, for the most part by 
two recognized laws of metrical composition. These are resolu- 
tion and anaclasis. 

Anaclasis—by which a cretic may become a choriambus 
(— vv —) ora molossus an epitrite (— v ——)—ought to be 
confined to the basis, and the same is true of the molossus men- 
tioned above. If either one of these phenomena occurs in the 
cadence it has a direct influence on the standing of the clausula. 

From the point of view of their value, clausulae are classed as 
V (verae), L (licitae), M (malae), P (pessimae), S (selectae). 

V includes the first three Grundformen, i. e., 1: 2, 2: 3, 3 
(10845 exx. out of the total 17902, 60.3 per cent). 

L includes 4 and 4, also the simpler variants, by resolution or 
anaclasis, of V, e. g. 1’, 2’, 3", etc. (tr=anaclasis, the exponents 
mean the long syllable resolved, counting, in each case, from the 
left). L is represented by 4776 exx. 26.5 per cent. 

M includes 5, 5 onwards, with all their derivative variants 
all derivative variants of 4 and 4, finally, double and triple deriv- 
ative variants of V, 1103 exx., 6.1 per cent. 

P includes all V which have allowed anaclasis in the second 
cretic, 248 exx., I.4 per cent. 

S, which, as the name indicates, are not bad but are used for 
certain special effects, include all V which have allowed cholosis 
in the second cretic (— — — for — v —), 930 exx., 5.2 per cent. 

The reader will be able to draw his own conclusions, both for 
the art of Cicero and for the value of Zielinski’s system of inves- 
tigation, from the comparative frequency of these categories, 
V+L+S= 16551 out of 17902, 92 percent. In other words 
Cicero’s clausula transgresses his (more or less) conscious stand- 
ard of what is faultless (V, 60.3 per cent), allowable (L, 26.5 per 
cent), or deliberately chosen (S, 5.2 per cent), in only 8 per cent 
(M, 6.1 per cent + P, 1.4 per cent) of the total usage. 

The term ‘ Hauptform’ is employed to designate the corre- 
sponding Grundform together with all its derivative variants. 
For this purpose, the Roman numerals are also made to serve 
an important end. Thus Hauptform I=Grundform 1 together 
with all derivative variants, Hauptform II = Grundform 2, 2 
together with all derivative variants, and so on. 
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Finally, caesura, which is recorded in every example, is indi- 
cated by the Greek letters, a, 8, y, etc., according to the syllable 
after which, counting from left to right, caesura occurs. 

By the use of these and other carefully chosen terms and 
symbols which are always clear and have the immense advantage 
of never meaning but one thing, the author is not only as exact 
as an algebraic formula but also saves unnumbered pages of be- 
wildering repetition. 

In chapter second (pp. 27-218) of his work, Zielinski gives a 
detailed examination and discussion of the Hauptformen. It 
would be out of the question here to trace the steps of the pro- 
cess by which he groups, analyzes and accounts for every one 
of the 17902 ciausulae collected. I can only call attention tosome 
of the laws and observations developed from his investigation. 

Of great importance in the matter of caesura (word-end) is 

E.’ The Law of Agreement: Clausular ictus and grammati- 
cal word-accent (primary or secondary) agree. 

This observation goes far to prove, if proof is still needed, 
that the same phenomenon in the cadence of the hexameter is 
neither accidental nor inevitable but due to a conscious applica- 
tion of the same law. The extension of the law of agreement 
to secondary word-accent is due to Zielinski and is of great 
importance. 

This is one important reason why in the basis of Hauptformen 
I and II there is so decided a preference for caesura after the 
trochee or spondee (i.e. y, monte vicerunt). Next is 8 (non 
oportere). That the preference for y found in the Grundformen 
of I and II should also extend to the derivative variants is due to 

F, The Law of Pathologic Correspondence: Generally speak- 
ing, derivative variants show a strong tendency to follow their 
respective Grundformen. 

Indeed, as compared with ry, the fondness for 1'y and 1’y in- 
creases. This is due to 

G. The Law of Pathologic Contrast: As pathologic strict- 
ness decreases (i. e., as variation from the given Grundform is 
less controlled) strictness in the laws of caesura increases. 

But even when caesura y or 8 does not occur the desirability 
of agreement may be seen from 

N. The Law of Shift: When the basis consists of a single 
molossian word the principal ictus shifts to the middle syllable. 
In that case, the first, and, possibly, the third syllable have a 
secondary ictus. But if the third long syllable is resolved, the 
principal ictus of the middle syllable becomes so strong that the 
first syllable loses its secondary ictus and is also reduced half. 

The position of caesura in the cadence is, of course, (Law A) 
directly influenced by the relative frequency of the words neces- 
sarily producing that caesura. But monosyllables closing the 


1For the sake of clearness, I have kept the letters by which Zielinski 
himself designates his laws. 
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cadence are rare (only 1 per cent ἰη 1). Hence LawA must be 
reinforced by 

B. Law of the Monosyllable: Monosyllables at the close of 
the cadence are largely confined to enclitic forms of esse. If, 
however (p. 68-9), the cadence is catalectic (as in 2, 4, 6, etc.), 
accented monosyllables may occur, but they are not very fre- 

uent. 

The Law of Agreement is responsible for what Zielinski terms 

Q. The Law of two Shorts: Whenever a long syllable is 
resolved the result must be preceded either by a long syllable in 
the same word or by a caesura. 

A special application of this law to caesura is seen in 

P. The Law of ¢: In Hauptform III, and onwards, if the 
second trochee of the cadence is resolved a caesura before it (¢) 
is obligatory. 

Another important application of Q is seen in examining the 
relationship between the clausura and the syllables immediately 
preceding it—‘Anlauf’, as Z. terms it. This application of Q is 
seen in 

I. The Law of Anlauf: In a clausula having its first long 
syllable resolved, if a word ends inside the basis but, at the same 
time, begins before the first syllable of that resolution, then the 
syllable immediately preceding the said resolution is generally 
long. The deeper the basis is penetrated by this word the more 
strict is the observance of this law. [In other words, the rule of 
the preceding long, set forth in Q, applies not only to the entire 
clausula but, as a rule, to the last syllable of the ‘Anlauf’.] 

The relation of Anlauf and clausula is further governed by 
two laws: 

C. The Law of Balance: Weighting or lightening the clau- 
sula is accompanied by an effort to restore balance by a contrast 
in the Anlauf, [i. e., if the one is light the other is, by preference, 
heavy, and vice-versa]. 

D. The Law of Distance: Strictness in observing the laws of 
the clausula decreases as the distance from the close of it 
increases. 

Further all derivative variants are affected by 

H. The Lawof Resolution: When a syllable is resolved the 
result should not be divided between words of two or more 
syllables. 

In Hauptformen I and II (in which caesura y is preferred) 
diaeresis between basis and cadence is strenuously avoided, but 

O. Law of Diaeresis: In Hauptform III, and onwards, diaeresis 
is preferred. In the light forms this law is strictly observed. In- 
deed, hiatus and syllaba anceps are allowed before the diaeresis. 
In the heavy forms, on the contrary, the observance of diaeresis 
is much more lax. This law of diaeresis (O) is obligatory for 
S clausulae. 

Heavy forms prevail in IV and III. But in III and, above all, 
in II there was a rapidly growing preference for the light forms 
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during the last ten years of Cicero’s life. This preference may 
be discerned in all the speeches of that period. It is a matter, 
therefore, of chronology, not of εἶδος. Hence we are justified in 
formulating 

K. The Law of Development: In the clausula of Cicero, 
development of technique was towards lightening the basis. 

Finally, of derivative variants in general, it may be observed 
that, omitting Hauptform I, which has only one Grundform (i. e. 
1), the percentage of variation steadily increases up to Haupt- 
form V. 

The comparative importance of the first four Hauptformen is 
indicated by the statistics of their occurrence (5308+ 4369+ 5383 
+650 = 16210, out of a total of 17902). 

I and II lay especial emphasis on a caesura after the first 
trochee (or spondee) ofthe basis (y). Diaeresis between basis and 
cadence is avoided. In other words the clausula is concentrated, 
basis and cadence are bound together as closely as possible. The 
more or less regular trochaic cadence is not allowed, so to speak, 
to escape from the basis. I and II (10177 exx.) belong to the 
Attic group. 

III and IV (and onwards), on the contrary, are especially 
marked by the use of 3, i. e., diaeresis between basis and cadence. 
This allows the clausula to fall apart into basis and cadence. 
III and IV belong to the Asian group. Statistics of usage (6038 
exx.) as compared with the Attic group (10177 exx.) are, in 
themselves, an excellent illustration of Cicero’s attitude towards 
these two great schools of Roman oratory. 

When, as in III and onwards, basis and cadence are divorced, 
the cadence draws nearer the effect of regular verse. The effect 
is increased as the cadence grows in length. In this respect, the 
danger point is reached in IV. Indeed, with Hauptform V we 
actually enter the domain of regular clausulae found in poetry of 
the higher spheres. The clausula of V frequently serves as the 
clausula of strophes in the chorus of tragedy or of comic parody. 
Hence the clausulae of Hauptform V are M. (malae). 

These are some of the most important results of Zielinski’s 
investigation. It will be seen, even from this imperfect report of 
it, that in a certain way his system is a combination of the methods 
of both the French and the German schools. Caesura is investi- 
gated, so are long and short syllables as such, but neither one at 
the expense of the other, much less, to the exclusion of it. Ziel- 
inski’s system, however, is something better than a combination. 
Other features of great importance have been added. The funda- 
mental idea of his system, I take it, is the axiom—at least, it 
should be an axiom—that in so far as conscious rhythm exists in 
prose the general laws by which it is governed are those which 
apply to poetry. Certainly, his investigation has gone far to 
prove that this is the case. Among many important contributions 
to the subject both in matter and in method, the most important, 
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perhaps, is his discovery of the “Integrating Clausula”. As 
soon as this great principle was established all the phenomena 
were at once capable of logical arrangement and explanation. 
Best of all, he has given us rules that really will work both ways, 
he has derived conclusions which ought, at least, to be satisfactory 
to the world at large. The day of a constructive theory of the 
subject would appear to be at hand. If so, the application of it 
to the great writers of Greece and Rome bids fair to inaugurate an 
era of revelation as regards our knowledge of antique literary art. 

But, as might be expected, the illumination produced by Zie- 
linski’s investigation extends beyond the clausula of the Cice- 
ronian period. Its usefulness, if properly applied, as a criterion 
of text is illustrated by several pages of examples. Moreover, 
something is already contributed to the settlement of uncertain 
quantities, to the rules of prosody, to orthography, etc. But by 
far the most interesting question here is the meaning of Zielinski’s 
investigation for the matter of Latin accent, and, especially, for 
the matter of secondary accent which, though manifestly of vast 
importance, is really taken up in this book for the first time. 
The author’s views, which are set forth in his concluding chapter, 
will, doubtless, be much discussed and, as he himself says, a long 
series of investigations must be completed before we can hope to 
reach a complete and clear view of all the matters involved. The 
most important general results, however, are, it seems to me, 
likely to remain, substantially, as he has stated them. 

To report the main conclusions in brief, this investigation 
shows beyond any reasonable doubt that the accent of Cicero’s 
oratorical prose was the accent of poetry. In other words the 
phenomenon conveniently known as ‘ conflict’ was not confined 
to poetry and the extension of it into another field gives new 
interest to the old question, What is conflict and how shall we 
explain it? For those, of course, who believe, with Corssen, that 
Latin accent was, like Greek accent, purely musical, the answer 
is at once easy and final. Conflict, even if we care to use the 
word at all, is a matter of no concern. Pitch-accent has nothing 
to do with metre. By far less comfortable, however, has been 
the situation of the many among us who are convinced by the 
trend of modern investigation that, although it contained a musi- 
cal element, the accent of Latin was undoubtedly expiratory. 
We were justified in viewing with suspicion any theory of metri- 
cal composition involving a system of stresses at variance with 
the laws of national accent. How, then, is conflict to be ex- 
plained? Zielinski’s reply is simple and to the — There 
was no conflict. The accent of poetry and, as we have now dis- 
covered, the accent of oratorical prose, was the accent of ordinary 
speech. But Orator, 58, is direct testimony to the fact that the 
ordinary accent of Cicero’s time was not the accent of his ora- 
torical prose but the accent with which the grammarians have 
made us familiar. Furthermore, the technique of the clausula 
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as we find it in Pliny’s Panegyricus, even, as we find it in Sym- 
machus, is essentially the same as the technique which we have 
discovered for Cicero. But the technique of verse as we find it in 
Ciaudian is also the same, essentially, as the technique of verse 
nearly five hundred years before in the poem of Lucretius. This, 
says Zielinski, leads us directly to the solution of the question, 
and, among many which might be chosen, he selects one particu- 
larly striking example by way of illustration. 

In ordinary pronunciation, such a word as feéife is a dissylla- 
ble, in fact, scarcely more than a monosyllable. Every one 
knows, however, that as soon as a Frenchman begins to declaim 
or write poetry the final e recovers its rights. So Cicero's ora- 
torical accent displayed many peculiarities not found in the ordi- 
nary speech of his time. Now it is certain that at the time when 
the artistic forms of French poetry were developed jetife was 
pronounced as a trisyllable in ordinary speech. Even if we did 
not know this from other sources we have aright to derive it from 
modern verse-technique. So, too, in Latin. At the time when 
artistic poetry and artistic prose were first developed the accent 
of both was the accent of ordinary speech. Oratory and poetry 
preserved it until the latest times, although in the meantime the 
speech of ordinary life continued to develop and gradually evolved 
a new and simpler system of accent. In other words, the accent 
of oratory and poetry was, at least within artistic limits, a his- 
torical survival of the ordinary accent of cultivated Latin as it 
existed in the time of Naevius. This stage was midway, one may 
say, between the original initial accent of Latin and the accent 
of Cicero’s time with which we have been familiar. 

Zielinski cites two or three striking examples in support of his 
contention. Lindsay, for instance, has already shown that 5ό- 
cietas represents a type of accentuation belonging to conversa- 
tional Latin in the time of Plautus. Zielinski’s investigation 
shows that sécietas was the rule of Cicero’s clausula. Weaken- 
ing of the stem-vowel shows that cénficio was the original pro- 
nunciation. The same pronunciation is demanded by Cicero’s 
clausula. 

Most interesting are the oxytones demanded at the end of 
Cicero’s clausula. Unfortunately the evidence of historical sur- 
vival in this case is not so satisfactory. Nevertheless, that in con- 
tinuous speech the syllable prominent for its length has a ten- 
dency to become tonic is readily understood, says Zielinski, by 
any one familiar with a modern quantitative language like the 
Hungarian. It is quite in the spirit of rhythmical speech for a 
long syllable to absorb the accent of the short syllable which im- 
mediately precedes it. I might add that Zielinski’s statement is 
supported by such a purely accentual language as English. I 
allude to the well-known tendency of dissyllables to shift their 
accent under the influence of metrical stress. The phenomenon 
has a genuine historical foundation and still survives not only in 
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our poetry but also in the conservative tradition of reading the 
service of the Church. 

At all events, forént represents the required accentuation of 
iambic words at the close ofa Ciceronian clausula, and why should 
this illustration of the force of secondary accent be an exception 
to the law of historical survival which seems to hold good for the 
other phenomena examined? I may add that Zielinski’s con- 
tention seems to derive support, so far as it goes, from the fact 
that a historical survival of the accentuation represented by forént 
in oratory and poetry is the best explanation, indeed, it is the 
only satisfactory explanation yet offered, of the preference for 
iambic words at the close of the pentameter which is expressed in 
Ovid’s famous law of the dissyllable. 

Be that as it may, it is no slight recommendation of Zielinski’s 
study that, aside from the solid contribution it has made to the 
subject concerned, it is suggestive of possibilities long buried in 
the language and literary art of antiquity which bid fair to rival 
the interest of those which have so long lain perdu in the sands 


of Egypt. 
Kirsy FLOWER SMITH. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited 
by J. A. H. Murray, HENRY BRADLEY and W. A. Cral- 
GIE. Vol. VI, Lock-Lyyn and M-Mandragon; Vol. VII, 
Onomastical—Outing, Outjet-Ozyat and P-Pargeted; Vol. 
VIII, R-Reactive and Reactively-Ree. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1903-1904. 


In the last notice of the Oxford English Dictionary (A. J. P., 
XXIV 85-89), the work was brought down to January, 1903, in- 
clusive. Since that date the quarterly parts have been issued 
regularly as above. The letters to M have been completed, and 
the letters O and Q, while M, P and R are under way. Dr. Bradley 
has still to complete M and N for Vol. VI; Dr. Murray, P for Vol. 
VII; and Mr. Craigie, R and S for Vol. VIII. This rate of pro- 
gress is much greater than a few years ago, and as it is proposed 
to finish the work in ten volumes, we may, perhaps, be spared, after 
watching its progress for twenty years, to witness its completion 
and to congratulate its editors. The same high standard of excel- 
lence and thoroughness has been maintained, and it needs but the 
examination of any single part to appreciate the care and labor be- 
stowed upon it. But the language itself moves with seven- 
league boots. We have only to open the last part that has come 
to hand, M-Mandragon, (October 1, 1904) to find the latest neol- 
ogism,—for which our British cousins are solely responsible,— 
duly labelled and incorporated, namely, Maffick, verb,—with its 
derivatives, Mafficking, Mafficker, and Maffick, substantive,— 
explained as a “back-formation from mafficking, (i.e., the proper 
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name Mafeking, treated jocularly as a gerund or pres. pple.),” 
and defined, “ Originally used to designate the behaviour of the 
crowds (in London and other towns) that celebrated with up- 
roarious rejoicings the relief of the British garrison besieged in 
Mafeking (17 May, 1900). Hence generally, to indulge in ex- 
travagant demonstrations of exultation on occasions of national 
rejoicing.” 

As an illustration of fullness we find in this part that the verb 
make fills no less than thirty-five columns, nearly twelve pages, 
treated under ninety-six headings from A. Ὁ. 1000 on, but exam- 
ples are not frequent in the Old English (Anglo-Saxon) period. 
Dr. Bradley says of this verb: “‘ Many senses which later English 
shares with continental Teutonic are not recorded in Old English, 
or not until the end of the period; possibly the verb originally 
had some of these meanings, but was displaced in the literary 
dialect by synonyms. . . . The word is not very frequent in Old 
English ; the most prominent uses are in causative and factitive 
applications, and in the phrase Ait macian, ‘to make it,’=to act, 
behave,” under which meaning is given the oldest example, from 
King Alfred’s Boethius, A. D. 888, the only one cited from King 
Alfred, although we find several from Aelfric, A. D. 1000. 

It is interesting to note the remarks sometimes made by Dr. 
Bradley, which serve to illustrate the differences between British 
and American usage. Under 4%, for instance, we have the defini- 
tion: ‘A childish and colloquial shortening of Mamma. Now 
often ridiculed as vulgar.” Again, while Ma'am is “a colloquial 
shortening of Madam,” we are told that “the present tendency is 
to confine it to the speech of servants or other persons of mark- 
edly inferior position.” Neither of these remarks would apply to 
the United States, certainly not to the Southern States, where 
seventeenth century words and pronunciation are still in vogue and 
where the older use of J/a’am, the court use “ in addressing the 
Queen or a royal princess,” is still maintained to a large extent 
in the best society. Under Madam we also find: “In oral use 
the title now rarely occurs; from the 18th century it has been, 
except in very formal use, largely superseded by the contracted 
form Ma’am, which has itself in recent years been greatly 
restricted in currency.” 

Under Mad it seems to be finally settled that it is an “ aphetic 
representation of O. E. gemaéd(e)d (see Amad) pa. pple. of 
*gemaédan, to render insane, from gemédd, insane (‘ vecors, ge- 
maad,’ Corpus Glossary).” While the sense “beside oneself 
with anger ; moved to uncontrollable rage; furious,” is recog- 
nized and illustrated, it is pronounced “ now only colloguial. In 
many dialects in Great Britain and the U. S. the ordinary word 
‘angry’”. In this sense it is “good English” in the United 

tates. 

Again, under Mamma we find the remarks: ‘“ In educated 
use, so far as is known, the stress has in England always been on 
the last syllable; in the United States, however, the stress mdém- 
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ma is the more usual [?]; a prevailing U.S. pronunciation is 
represented by the spelling momma [!], occasionally used in 
novels.” Also, and finally: “In the 18th century, although 
mamma as used by young children was probably common, 
mammé seems to have been confined to the higher classes, and 
among them to have been freely used not only by children but 
by adults of both sexes. In the roth century its use was much 
extended, and among the lower middie class was a mark of 
‘gentility.’ Latterly it has in England become unfashionable, 
even as used by children.” Such a broad statement would be 
erroneous for the United States. 

Passing back to the letter L we find the verb Look occupying 
the first place in extent of meanings, and filling sixteen columns, 
with appended adverbs and prepositions, arranged under forty- 
seven headings. Like Make it is an Old English weak verb that 
takes us back to King Alfred and Aelfric for the earliest exam- 
ples of its use, with developed significations in modern times, as 
in look sharp, the earliest example of which collocation is from 
the Spectator, not yet two hundred years ago. Loco-foco is 
dubbed “ U. S.,’”’ and called “an invented word; it is not known 
what suggested the formation,” but as originally applicable to 
“a self-igniting cigar or match” (Bartlett), the suggestion in 
Webster’s International Dictionary that it was from /oco foci isa 
very reasonable one. Its application in 1834 to a section of the 
Democratic party in New York, and later to the party itself, is of 
course from the use of /oco-foco matches to re-light Tammany 
Hall, as detailed both here and in Webster. Many of us can 
still remember when all Democrats were called Locofocos, but 
I doubt whether the younger generation has ever heard the term 
used. Considering the length of time that the word Logistics 
has been in use,—certainly anterior to 1861,—it is strange that 
the earliest quotation is from Gen. Richard Taylor’s “ Destruc- 
tion and Reconstruction ” (1879), a sentence in which he calls 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston “a master of. logistics,” but the word 
came into English from the French long before that date. A 
recent example is the following from Rhodes’s History of the 
United States, Vol. V, p. 226 (1904): “It [i. 6., transportation 
of troops and supplies] developed through our mechanical ingen- 
uity into an indispensable branch of logistics.” However, we 
can supply a brand-new quotation for the use of the adverb 
“logistically,” from Mrs. Longstreet’s recent book, “ Lee and 
Longstreet at High Tide” (1904), page 47, line 10, anent the much- 
disputed question as to the intended time of Gen. Longstreet’s 
attack at δωνου on the second day, July 2d, 1863: “it was 
logistically and morally impossible to make an attack at daylight.” 

This small portion of M contains 3175 main words and 
combinations, as against 1817 in the Century Dictionary, its 
closest rival, 2459 are illustrated by quotations to 496 in the 
Century, and the quotations number 12,855 compared to 1088 in 
the Century. 

31 
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The adjective Ofen fills nearly six columns, with significations 
and phrases arranged under twenty-two headings, but notwith- 
standing this fullness, I miss a very common use in this country 
as, an open account = unpaid, and, more technical, in speaking 
of accounts, so much paid, so much ofen. Interesting articles 
are those on the obsolete 97 = before, and or, the alternative 
particle. The former was strengthened by the addition of ever, 
e’er, as in Daniel vi, 24, and the equivalent eve, as in Shakspere, 
King Lear ii, 4, 288. 

As illustrating the historical character of the work many exam- 
ples are given of Ove (O. E. ér)=respect, honour; also favour, 
mercy, a word obsolete since the fifteenth century, but supplied 
with illustrative quotations from the “ Beowulf” on, and especially 
frequent in the mediaeval romances and in Chaucer, as “ bi godes 
ore,” “for Goddes ore,” and in the prayerful ejaculation, “ Swete 
Jesu, thin orve/” Besides the two O7’s, attention is called to the 
historical treatment of Other, Our, Ought and Out, but it would 
prolong this notice to too great length to give a tithe of the words 
of great interest that present themselves to even a cursory reader. 
Shakspere is our earliest authority for many ow#-verbs, as in such 
expressions as “it out-Herods Herod” (Hamlet iii, 2, 16), in the 
use of which he has had many followers and imitators, but there 
is no limit to these formations. Ben Jonson is responsible for 
out-zany, Tennyson for out-woman’d, and, to give credit where it 
is due, Lowell has supplied “ out-Miltons Milton,” and The Lit- 
erary World (U. S.), “ out-Zolas Zola.” The final section of O 
contains Over and the Over-compounds, which are more numerous 
than those of Out, pp. 286-289 exhibiting ‘‘ 760 of them classified 
under 40 senses or uses, while 1413 others are treated as main 
words in the following 50 pages.” Overslaugh is from the Dutch 
overslaan (Germ. iberschlagen), and dates from 1768, but in the 
usual sense in which it is used in this country—hence marked 
U. S.,—only from 1846. The examples under Overflow show 
the transition from the strong verb of Old English to the weak 
verb of more recent date, but both forms seem to have been used 
alongside of each other, and only in very recent times have the 
weak forms predominated. The earliest instance given of the 
weak preterite is from Genesis and Exodus, 1250, ouer-flow3ed, 
but Dr. Morris (‘“‘Elem. Lessons in Hist. Eng. Gram.,” p. 140) 
gives from Capgrave’s Chronicle, ¢. 1470, “Τῆς flood that ovyr- 
flew al the world.” So for the past participle we find from the 
Paston Letters, 1477, overflowyn, and from other works, 1585 
overflowne, 1600 overflowed, 1673 overflown, and even as late as 
1863 overflown, which one might denominate bad English by that 
time, but it all depends upon the frequency of use of that form. 

Other words in this Section that deserve special attention from 
both the historical and the lexical points of view are Owe and 
Own, both adjective and verb. Of the latter Dr. Murray says: 
“It seems as if the verb itself went out of use before 1300 but was 
restored from the derivative owner, when owe in its original 
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sense of ‘ possess’ was becoming obsolescent.” The sense ‘con- 
fess’ is not older than 1650, and the earliest example given of 
‘own up’ is from Trollope, 1880. 

The first Section of P is remarkable for containing few native 
words. Out of the 2454 main words treated “ only ONE,” says 
Dr. Murray, “can claim to bea native Old English word, viz., fan, 
the culinary vessel.” The introductory article explains how this 
letter “has grown to be one of the three gigantic letters of the 
modern English Dictionary,” S and C being the other two, and 
the three including nearly a third of all the words. This is due 
chiefly to the enormous influx of words from Latin through 
French, and some directly, and from Greek, for here we have 
the an- and para-, peri- and pro- compounds. Many other 
tongues have also contributed their quota, the modern European 
from Danish to Italian and from Portuguese to Croatian and 
Turkish; also Persian, Hindustani, Tamil, Burmese, Chinese, 
Malay, Maori, Peruvian, Tupi, Carib, Algonkin, Seelmana,—in 
fact, English seems to have plundered the linguistic world. The 
reason why there are so few native words beginning with P is 
that they were of there in Old English, as every linguistic stu- 
dent knows. “Original P in Germanic or Teutonic represents 
an Indo-European B. But, initially, B was of rare occurrence 
in Indo-European, and it is not certain that any of the words in 
which it so occurred were retained in Teutonic, where initial P 
was consequently very rare.” 

Illustrations of words in R must be very briefly noted. In view, 
however, of the varying pronunciation of this letter in different 
parts of the United States, the remarks of Mr. Craigie on “modern 
standard English ” will be of especial interest to the many amateur 
critics of Southern speech. He says: “ This trill is almost or 
altogether absent in the ~ of modern standard English, which 
moreover retains its consonantal value only when it precedes a 
vowel ; in other positions it has been vocalized to an 9-sound, . . 
and even this is entirely lost after certain vowels.” This puts the 
Oxford Dictionary on the side of the ordinary Southern pronun- 
ciation of 7 final as “standard English.” The adage connecting 
oysters with the v-months dates back to 1599 (H. Buttes, Dyets 
drie Dinner); “the three R’s” is not found earlier than 1828, 
and is said to have originated as a toast with Sir W. Curtis (1752- 
1829); and “R. S. V. P.” was in use in 1845. The Athenaeum 
of Apr. 5, 1879, speaks of “ Romanism, Ritualism, and Ration- 
alism ” as “ the three r’s of theological controversy,” but Ameri- 
cans will miss the three r’s of political controversy used by the 
Rev. Dr. Burchard, “ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,”—which 
> said to have defeated Blaine for the Presidency only five years 
ater. 

JAMES M. GARNETT. 


REPORTS. 
HERMES, XXXVIII. 
Fascicle 3. 


Paralipomena zu Euklid (J. L. Heiberg). (See Hermes 
XXXVIII, p. 46 ff. and p. 161 ff.). Since publishing Vol. V 
(Lipsiae, 1888) of the critical edition of Euclid (Heiberg and 
Menge, Teubn. 1883-96, 7 vol.) Heiberg has found valuable new 
material in papyri, in an Arabic commentary and in MSS which 
he had only partially examined or not atall. His results how- 
ever throw light mainly on the history of the text, the constitu- 
tion of which could be materially altered only by the discovery 
of a second MS containing a pre-Theonic recension, which is 
now represented by Vatic. gr. 190 (P) alone. All the rest repre- 
sent the text revised by Theon in the IV century a. ἢ. The 
constant use of the Elements in teaching produced in MSS 
repeated interpolations, abbreviations and changes of order from 
‘Hero of Alexandria down to Byzantine times. Changes and 
additions made by Theon can be partially determined by com- 
paring P with independent Theon MSS. However the papyrus 
fragments show that Theon was conservative and that P must be 
used with caution. The post-Theonic changes can easily be 
determined by reference to the older Theon MSS. Heiberg 
discusses in detail the contamination and classification of the 
MSS, the scholia and the Arabic commentary. Arabic numer- 
als, it appears, were known to Byzantine scholars as early as the 
X century. The greater part of the citations from Euclid are due 
to the commentators on Aristotle. One of the curiosities of this 
Euclidean literature is the work of an Italian of the X century, 
who with ‘small Latin and less Greek’ translated the Elements 
of which he knew nothing. 


Die Uberlieferung des Index Academicorum (Ὁ. Crénert). 
This long and somewhat rambling study presents interesting and 
valuable information to the student of the Herculanean rolls of 
papyri and particularly to the future editor of Pap. 1021, which 
contains an historic outline of Plato and his successors (a survey 
of which is presented) and is a companion piece to the Index 
Stoicorum (Pap. 1018) ; both probably the work of the Epicurean 
Philodemus to whom more than three-fifths of the Herculanean 
rolls may be assigned. The counter drawing of the Oxford copy 
of Pap. 1021, made bv J. J. Cohen for Gomperz, is severely 
handled by Crénert. Unfortunately Mekler has taken this as the 
basis ofa recent (1902) edition, which, while valuable, can only serve 
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as an aid toa future definitive edition. For this there is still need of 
a careful study of the alphabet, and of a pains-taking collation; as 
well as of a study of the marginal notes and cross-references. 
Besides it is necessary to be familiar with some fifty different 
handwritings distinguishable on the various rolls, and to examine 
the edges pasted in ancient times and the edges that were cut in 
modern times. Mekler eliminates the question of hiatus ; but it 
is clearly avoided in Pap. 1021 and 1018, a further proof of Phil- 
odemus’ authorship. Pap. 164, which is a duplicate of 1021, 
may some day, when fully opened, yield important results. Pap. 
1021 is so full of carelessnesses and hastinesses that one can 
almost see the book in the making and it therefore deserves an 
exhaustive study at the hands of those whoare interested in book- 
making, whereas scholars have depended on the Oxford and Na- 
ples copies, and even Birt’s work does not rest on a personal 
examination of the originals. Particularly to be noted is the dis- 
arrangement of the columns, singly and in blocks of four and 
five, showing clearly that the g/utinator pasted the sheets together 
after they were written upon. The Ulpian passage (Dig. XXXII 
52, 5): ‘libri perscripti nondum conglutinati vel emendati’ is not 
an exception (Birt, p. 242), but the rule. 


ΑΝΕΠΙΒΑΣΙΑ (A. Nikitsky). Commentators of the Troezenian 
inscription edited by Frankel (CIG Pel. I 752) and Legrand 
(Bull. de corr. hell. XXIV p. 179 ff.) have taken ἀνεπιβασία for a 
new word meaning ‘incursion, invasion,’ or more technically 
‘reprisal’; but ἀν- is the usual negative prefix as in dvemiBaros. 
The Thesaurus has the word, which occurs in a pseudo-Heracli- 
tean letter (Didot Epist. Gr., p. 288), where it means ‘interruption 
of intercourse’. After showing that the Epidaurian inscription 
CIG Pel. 941 A and B is a copy of the same text, Nikitsky pro- 
ceeds to combine it with the Troezenian inscription to make out 
the general sense. 


Das Kyplopengedicht der Odyssee (D. Muelder). Though 
incongruities in certain passages of the Cyclops adventure have 
engaged the acumen of critics, the story is generally regarded as 
one of the finest and oldest parts of the whole Odyssey. Muel- 
der is the first to subject it to a searching criticism, which leads 
him to resolve it into an original, more natural, Cyclops story, 
140 vv. long, the Οὖὗτις motive, taken from a poem of different 
character, and the description of the goat island. These parts 
were woven together and expanded by the final redactor of the 
Odyssey. The Odns motive is the main factor in the expanded 
story, introducing with its Polyphemus and his fellows comic 
elements and refinements, which form a striking contrast with 
the original solitary Cyclops monster. The work of the redactor 
appears at many points, to whom is also due the so-called Teires- 
las poem (A25-224); hence we are not to believe, with Kirchhoff 
and Wilamowitz, in a special connection between the latter and 
the Cyclops adventure at an early period. 
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Zu Isaios (Th. Thalheim). A number of emendations. 


Die Uberlieferung der Silvae des Statius (A. Klotz). Klotz, 
the editor of the Silvae, gives his reasons for reasserting in oppo- 
sition to Engelmann (see A. J. P. XXV 223) that the Matritensis 
(M) is our only source of the Silvae; moreover that the notae 
Politianae, in the liber Corsinianus, do not amount to a collation; 
what there is depends on M. Poliziano erred in believing that 
he had found the famous Poggio MS. 


Seen (O. Schroeder). (See Hermes XXXVIII p. 
202 ff.). 


Berichtigung (Die Redaktion). (See Hermes XXXVIII p. 
249 ff.). 7 
Fascicle 4. 


Beobachtungen zur Technik des Antiphon (A. Reuter). Ed, 
Schwartz errs in his endeavor (De Thrasymacho Chalcedonio, 
Ind. schol. Rostoch. 1892) to find the scheme of the Gorgianic 
Palamedes in Antiphon, who himself indicates in Or. VI 30f., 
though in briefer form, the παράγγελμα mentioned by Plato 
(Phaedrus 266 Ὁ ff.)}: 1. προοίμιον, 2. διήγησις μαρτυρίαι τ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ, 
3. τεκμήρια, 4. elxéra—some special terms follow, 5. τέλος. This 
παράγγελμα Seems to have been followed by Antiphon in I, V and 
VI, with the addition of: σύγκρισις τῶν μαρτυριῶν, δικαιολογία, πρὸς 
τοὺς ἀντιδίκους and ἀντικατηγορία, γνώμη and κοινοὶ τόπο. Difficult to 
classify are I 28--20 and V 57--59, 64-73, though falling under the 
head of εἰκός. This enlarged παράγγελμα has in general a regular 
order, though parts are omitted here and there; but most re- 
markable are the repetitions of essential parts of this scheme in 
V and VI, which may therefore be regarded as bundles of short 
speeches oncommon themes. This ἄρρυθμος εὐρυθμία was probably 
more effective than many a symmetrical oration of later times. 
The character of Antiphon’s arguments shows that Plato (Phaedr. 
267 A) would have classified him with those of πρὸ τῶν ἀληθῶν ra 
εἰκότα εἶδον ὡς τιμητέα μᾶλλον κ. τ. A. 


Beitrage zur Textgeschichte und Kritik der Philonischen 
Schriften (L. Cohn). The first half of the admirable edition of 
Philo Judaeus by Cohn-Wendland was completed with the ap- 
pearance of Vol. IV in 1902 (Berlin, Reimer), containing de Abra- 
hamo, de Josepho, de vita Mosis and de Decalogo. Asa supple- 
ment to the account already given of MSS and previous editions, 
in Vol. ΓΝ, Cohn presents interesting details. The classification 
of the MSS for this volume was complicated by the need of a 
special grouping for each book, and yet the difficulty of editing 
was simplified by the fact that a considerable part of the variants 
was due to itacism and to copying from the continua scriptura of 
uncials into minuscules, of which some striking illustrations are 
given. Cohn also gives interesting details showing with how 
little critical ability Turnebus (ed. prince. Par. 1552) handled his 
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three Paris MSS, and how some of his mistaken conjectures and 
even misprints passed into all succeeding editions ; thus in de vita 
Mosis §283 θειοφορεῖται (θεοφορεῖται all MSS) occasioned an un- 
necessary note in Passow’s lexicon s.v. Mangey (London, 1742) 
based his edition on a much larger number of MSS and being 
thoroughly familiar with Philo’s style and vocabulary made a 
number of excellent emendations, which MSS, discovered later, 
have corroborated; but he too was uncritical, valuing all MSS 
nearly alike and making references to them that are vague and 
unreliable. Mangey’s successors: Pfeiffer, Richter and the 
Tauchnitz edition have done but little to improve the text and 
unfortunately have omitted his notes. 


Demosthenes περὶ ὀφθαλμῶν (M. Wellmann). J. Hirschberg in his 
history of Ophthalmology recognizes correctly that all accounts 
of the eye, from Oribasius in the IV century A. D. down, depend 
on a common source; but referred this source to the beginning of 
the III century A. Ὁ. Wellmann by comparing Pseudo-Galenus 
(XIV 767 ff.) with the respective passages in Oribasius, Aetius of 
Amida and others, identifies this source with Demosthenes Phila- 
lethes of the Herophilean school (I century A. D.). This com- 
prehensive work of Demosthenes on the eye became the standard. 
The originality of later medical compilers is not to be rated too 
high. Productive scholarship ceased with the beginning of the 
Christian era. 


Bous Ἕβδομος (P. Stengel). There were six customary sacrifi- 
cial animals: πρόβατον, ds, αἴξ, βοῦς, ὄρνις and χήν ; as a seventh alter- 
native poor people could offer a cake Sot παραπλήσιον (Hesych. s. v. 
Bois). This symbolical sacrifice of an ἄψυχον suggested stupidity, 
hence the proverbial βοῦς ἕβδομος (Suid. 5. v.). Suidas gives also 
the more usual derivation of the term from a sacrifice of seven 
cakes to the moon, which has misled Roscher (Arch. f. Religions- 
gesch. VI 1903 p. 64 ff.) to accept the mistaken tradition of a 
sacrifice of seven animals and of a special connection with the 
moon. 


Apollon (U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff). The attempts 
to explain the name ᾿Απόλλων and such epithets as φοῖβος, σμινθεύς, 
χρυσάωρ, ἀφήτωρ are futile. Leaving aside later tradition, it is sig- 
nificant that the whole Asiatic coast was filled with pre-Hellenic 
sanctuaries of Apollo, mostly oracles, many of which were not 
occupied by the Greeks before the time of Alexander. We must 
conclude that either this pre-Hellenic god was identified witha 
Greek Apollo or was simply adopted. The evidence in Homer 
favors the latter view. Here he appears as a mighty and terri- 
ble god, who sent pestilence and death with his bow, so that the 
Greeks were constrained to appease his wrath. Impressed by 
his oracles they adopted him and gave him the lyre in addition 
to his bow, because the θεία μανία inspires the μοῦσα as well as the 
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μάντις. Thus equipped the god spread his worship to the west. 
Originally a migrating god and naturally given to colonizing, he 
had come to the pre-Hellenic Dalos, to which he continued to 
make yearly pilgrimages, spending part of the year with the 
Hyperboreans and having a winter resort in Lycia. Often he 
supplanted older divinities, such as Hyacinthus at Amyclae and 
the Dorian Carneius, but most notably the chthonic divinity 
Pytho. Here his priests began to preach of purification and 
atonement, which new doctrine won many adherents and is the 
characteristic element in the history of Greek religion from 
Hesiod to Pindar. This it was that appealed to Pythagoras and 
Plato. Closely associated with Apollo were Leto and Artemis. 
The former was probably a Lycian, while the Greek name of the 
latter: covers the union of a Greek with a foreign goddess. 


Uber die Quellen der Plutarchischer. Schrift περὶ dopynoias 
(A.Schlemm). S. following a suggestion of Wilamowitz (Her- 
mes XXIX p. 152-3) shows the agreement of the above work 
with Stoic doctrines, especially as exhibited in Seneca’s de ira 
and in Philodemus’ περὶ ὀργῆς. The major portion was evidently 
derived from a Stoic source, Plutarch also contributed his share. 
Pohlenz erred (Hermes XXXI, 321 ff.) in trying to prove a Peri- 
patetic source. 


Die Quellenangaben zu Parthenios und Antoninos Liberalis 
(E. Bethe). The marginal notes in the Heidelberg MS 398 (IX 
or X century) giving the sources of these epitomes of love stories 
are not due to a scholiast of the III century, which is Hercher’s, 
generally accepted, view (Hermes XII 306 ff.), but were added 
by Parthenius and Antoninus themselves. Such ὑπομνήματα for 
Alexandrinizing poets would have been incomplete without an 
indication of the sources. 


Zur Entstehung des Monumentum Ancyranum (U. Wilcken). 
The closing sentence: [cum scri]psi haec, annum agebam septu- 
agensu[mum sextum ] has been generally regarded as proving the 
date of the composition of this ‘queen of inscriptions ’ to be 14 A. D. 
- Mommsen however gave reasons for believing that an earlier 
date had been altered by a later hand, following whom Korne- 
mann (Beitrage z. Alt. Gesch. II p. 141 ff.; III p. 74 ff.) tried to 
show a gradual growth assigning: I chapters 1-13, 34 to 12 B.C., 
II chapters 14-24 to 4 B. c. and III chapters 25-33, 35 to about 
1B.C. Revisions and additions gave the final form. Wilcken 
now points to interpolations that prove that parts II and III ante- 
dated 5 B. Cc. and expresses his belief in the original unity of 
the document; but agrees with Kornemann’s view that Augustus 
continued to make additions up to 6 A. Ὁ. 

Zu Aischylos Orestie (C. Robert). I. Omitting διαί Choeph. 
v. 639 ff. R. proposes ... ξίφος ... Δίκας" τὸ μὴ θέμις «γ᾽ ὁρῶ!» 

. mapexBavras. The thought (vv. 639-646) is: “‘ The sword of 
Dike is sure, wrong lies in the dust, the stock of Dike stands 
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firm”. The sword of Justice is familiar in Greek art and Aes- 
chylus himself says v. 647: προχαλκεύει δ᾽ Αἶσα φασγανουργός (cf. 
Agam. 1535-6). II. Choeph. v. ro1rq4 referring to the blood- 
stained garment, should read viv ad τόδ᾽ αἰνῶ, viv παροιμώζω παρόν 
and should rather follow vv. 997-1004. Wilamowitz rightly 
omits v. rooo. III. In the last scene of the Eumenides (v. 1022 
ff.) the goddesses change the terrible Gorgon-like costume, 
Aeschylus’ invention, for masks and garments representing the 
familiar, more kindly Eumenides. The generally admitted lacuna 
should be understood after v. 1031 to gain time for the change. 


De Prytanum Rhodiorum numero (M. Holleaux). While ad- 
mitting that Hiller v. Gaertringen has proved the existence of 
only five Rhodian πρυτάνεις (cf. Hermes XXXVIII p. 137 ff. and 
p. 320) H. shows that the five ὁρκωταί (Collitz-Bechtel, GDI 
3749 V. I0I-103) were not identical with the πρυτάνεις as Seli- 
vanov thinks (Hermes XX XVIII p. 146-7); but with the specially 
elected officers mentioned in vv. 86-91. 


HERMAN L, EBELING. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LIX (1904). 


Pp. 1-33. Der Einfluss des @ auf die Composition der 
Odyssee. Groeger. A study in detail of the influence of the 
twenty-fourth book of the Iliad upon the znventio and dispositio 
of the Odyssey. This is manifest in long stretches of the Tele- 
machy, and may be traced even in the episodes which deal with 
the Phaeacians and with the swineherd Eumaeus. The extent 
and manner of the use of a single model suggest that a large 
portion of the Odyssey is the work of a single poet. 


Pp. 34-41. De idiotismis quibusdam latinis. F. Buecheler. 
I. In a Roman inscription, Spechas for Psecas. 11. In a Syrian 
inscription, edidit = ἐδήδοκεν. III. In Pelagonius, adsurgiantur for 
axungiantur. IV. In Fulgentius, Aismintium for Sminthium ; 
tietis for Zethis ; deuerbas for debueras. Μ΄. In the Schol. Verg. 
Bern., exierent for exigerent. VI. In Fulgentius alterutrum is 
used as an adverb; in C. I. L. VI 9663, sine alteritrum animi 
lesionem, it stands for alterutrius, or rather for mutua (ἀλλήλων). 
VII. In C. I. L. XV 1094, Avingnotus for Arignotus. VIII. 
Triburna for tribunal. 


Pp. 42-54. Zu Dorotheos von Sidon. A. Ludwich. 


Pp. 55-62. Carnuntiner Inschriften aus der Zeit Neros. E. 
Ritterling. An argument, based upon a bit of ‘Spanish’ Latinity 
(aera = stipendia), that the ‘legio X gemina’ was stationed at 
Carnuntum, A. D. 63-68. 


Pp. 63-107. Ueber das Marmor Parium, F. Jacoby. Notes 
on the text of the Parian Marble, followed by conjectures as to its 
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date, sources and purpose. The chronicle seems to have been 
composed in the year 264/3, or a little later, by a resident of the 
island of Paros (who was not an Athenian), for the pleasure and 
instruction of his fellow-townsmen. One of his sources was the 
universal history of Ephoros. 


Pp. 108-40. Zur alteren Nomenklatur der romischen Sklaven. 
A. Oxé. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 141-4. H. van Herwerden. Observatiunculae. 
Twenty-one textual conjectures, ten of them dealing with Hesiod. 
In Theocritus, XXII 96, ἔνυσσεν is suggested for duvocer.—Pp. 
145-8. G.Gundermann. Philolaos iiber das fiinfte Element.— 
Pp. 148-9. G.Gundermann. Lucans Epigramme.—Pp. 149-57. 
V. Szelinski. Zu den Sprichwértern der Romer.—Pp. 157-8. 
P. Wolters. Epigramm aus Korinth.—Pp. 159-60. A. Brink- 
mann. AAMBAA IIEPIESTITMENON.—P. 160. Fr. W. von Bissing. 
Zu Usener’s ‘ Dreiheit’. 


Pp. 161-9. Der Conjunctiv des sigmatischen Aorists. F. 
Solmsen. A discussion of three Doric forms: παρθύσαται, φυγα- 
δεύαντι, ποιήσαι. 


Pp. 170-85. Der Costiim- und Maskenwechsel des Chors in 
der griechischen Tragédie. O. Hense argues against Carl 
Robert’s suggestion (Hermes, XX XVIII 634 f.) that the chorus 
of Aeschylus’ Eumenides changed their robes and masks during 
the action of the play. 


Pp. 186-99. Zu den Kampfen im Orient unter Kaiser Marcus. 
E. Ritterling. 


Pp. 200-25. Alexandrinische Untersuchungen. Carl Fries. 
The author finds some of the themes of the Alexandrian elegy 
(most of them eternal and universal commonplaces) in early 
Egyptian ‘sources’. 


Pp. 226-37. Bedeutungsgeschichte griechischer Worte. K. 
Dieterich. The first instalment of this study deals with two 
groups of words: χώρα, ἀγρός, κώμη = τόπος, χωράφι, χωριό, aNd καιρός, 
χρόνος, ἔτος = εὐκαιρία (καλοκαίρι), καιρός, χρόνος. 


Pp. 238-55. Beitrage zur Textgestaltung des scholiasta Bobi- 
ensis. P. Hildebrandt. 


Pp. 256-78. Ἕκτορος ἀναίρεσις. The inconsistencies in the 
Homeric account of the death of Hector suggest that it is “eine 
Composition des Verfassers der Ilias unter Benutzung zweier 
altepischer Bruchstiicke”’. 


Pp. 279-92. Tibulliana. F. Wilhelm. Alexandrine echoes in 
the love poems of Tibullus. The author sees the influence of 
Tibullus, III 19 (IV 13), 11-12, in Shakespeare, M. N. Ὁ. II 
I, 221, and 2 Henry VI, III 2, 359. 
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Pp. 294-301. Zur Zusammensetzung der Phylen Antigonis 
und Demetrias. J. E. Kirchner. 


Pp. 302-10. Der Festgesang des Horaz auf die Begriindung 
des Principatus. A. v. Domaszewski. The virtues praised by 
Horace in Odes, III 1-6, are precisely the virtues claimed for 
Augustus in the Monumentum Ancyranum. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 311-13. L. Radermacher. ΒΑΥΒΩ. Baudbo 
is the ‘ Wauwau’ of the German nursery: ‘ Sei artig, sonst beisst 
dich der Wauwau’. The relation of this name to the βαυβών of 
Herondas, VI 19, may be explained by the use of κύων ΞΞ τὸ αἰδοῖον. 
—Pp. 313-16. G.Knaack. Zum Margites. Literary history of 
the typical fool of classical antiquity.—Pp. 346-7. V. Szelinski. 
Zu den Sprichw6rtern der Rémer.—Pp. 317-20. A. Brinkmann. 
Zu Galens Streitschrift gegen die Empiriker.—P. 320. W. 
Schmid. Das Scholium Pindar. Olymp. IX 74°.—F. B. Ad- 
denda (to pp. 35, 39). 

Pp. 321-28. Neptunia prata. F. Biicheler. Study of an 
African mosaic which shows the various forms of Roman ships. 
It seems to belong to the period of Hadrian, and may have been 
intended to illustrate a passage in the Prata of Suetonius. 


Pp. 329-45. Adnotationes ad Libanii Orationum editionem 
Foersterianam. H. van Herwerden. 


Pp. 346-72. Stipulari. S. Schlossmann. Stifulari is evi- 
dently formed from stipuda, the diminutive of s#ifs. The meta- 
phor involved may have been that the small contributions (stipes) 
which various people ‘‘ chipped in” to make up a general fund 
were like the single straws (s¢ipu/ae) which went to make up the 
gleaner’s pile. Compare Ovid’s phrase, Am. I 8, 88, ‘de stzpula 
grandis acervus erit’, An appendix is devoted to the Umbrian 
stiplo. 


Pp. 373-90. Die Barthschen Statiushandschriften. A. Klotz. 
The writer believes in the existence of Barth’s “‘membranae 
optimae”’, but thinks they were of little value for the textual study 
of Statius. 


Pp. 391-406. Die Bedeutung von προθύειν. L. Ziehen. The 
regular meaning is “to sacrifice before”; the only passage where 
the word certainly means “ to sacrifice for” belongs to the fourth 
century A. D. 


Pp. 407-50. Zu Catulls Carmina maiora. Th. Birt. A sub- 
jective “interpretation ” of Carm. 62, followed by notes, mainly 
textual, on Carm. 63-68. 68" has nothing to do with 68”. 


Pp. 451-70. Das Synodikon des Athanasius. G. Loeschke. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 471-3. C. Wachsmuth. Das Hafenwerk des 
Rhodiers Timosthenes.—Pp. 473-6. L.Deubner. Zu den Funden 
vom Kotilon.—Pp. 477-8. V.Szelinski. Zu den Sprichwortern 
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der Romer.—P. 478. G. L. Hendrickson. Discas fiir deiscas, 
dehiscas bei Catull 98, 6.—Pp. 479-80. A. v. Domaszewski. 
Titulus Divitiensis vindicatus. 


Pp. 481-505. Eigennamen als Zeugen der Stammesmischung 
in Béotien. F. Solmsen. 


Pp. 506-11. De Horatio et Pollione. P. Sonnenburg. In 
Horace, Od. II 1, 2, vitia does not mean blunders of the generals, 
but should be compared with Od. I 2, 23, vitio parentum, 1 2, 47, 
nosiris vitiis. The expression periculosa alea, v. 6, must have 
meant to Horace’s readers anceps et periculosa fortuna. 


Pp. 512-24. Herodes περὶ πολιτείας. W. Schmid. 


Pp. 525-31. Zur siebenten Satire Juvenals. L. Radermacher. 
Juvenal’s three classes of literary men—poets, historians, teachers 
—are given in the same order by several ancient writers. We 
need not assume the loss of any lines from the brief description of 
the plight of the historians. 


Pp. 532-41. Die Tholosin Epidauros. J.H.Holwerda. This 
seems to have been “der Schlangentempel des Asklepiosfetisches”’. 


Pp. 542-64. Pontosvdlker, Ephoros und Apollonios von 
Rhodos. U. Hoefer. A study of the Μοσσύνοικοι. 


Pp. 565-79, Zwei kretische Inschriften aus Magnesia. P. 
Deiters. 


Pp. 580-87. Die Sammlung der Fragmente des Apollonios 
Dyskolos. R. Schneider. 


Pp. 588-96. Handschriftliches zum Texte des Statius. M. 
Manitius. Collation of the Dresden MS of the Thebais. 


Pp. 597-602. Dresdener Scholien zu Statius Achilleis. M. 
Manitius. 


Pp. 603-15. Ueber eine Quelle von Plutarchs Aetia Romana. 
Th. Litt. The Fasti of Verrius. 


Pp. 616-22. Zu den Bleitafelchen von Styra. A. Korte. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 623-4. H.Usener. Psithoros. Mentioned in 
an inscription found near the temple of Athena at Lindos as a 
mediator between the goddess and her worshipers.—Pp. 625-6. 
H. Usener. Klagen und Lachen. The story of Demeter and 
Iambe illustrated from Sardinian folk-lore—Pp. 626-8. Th. 
Kakridis. Die Kontamination in Plautus’ Miles gloriosus. The 

lay is not the result of contaminatio. The Lucrio scene (III 2) 
is not the work of Plautus.—Pp. 628-30. W.Gilbert. Zu Horaz 
Oden. Notes on I 2; I 23, 5ff.; 128; 11 15,12; Il 15,17. In 
I 23 the leaves are some of last year’s leaves, still hanging on the 
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trees; the fawn is a yearling. In II 15,17, fortuitum caespitem 
means the natural turf, in contrast with the privata porticus.— 
Pp. 630-4. S. Schlossmann. Zu Horaz Serm. II 1, 79 sq. 
Solventur tabulae means that the defendant will be discharged, 
and the ‘vorlaufig mit Beschlag belegten Schriften’ released.— 
Pp. 635-8. V.Szelinski. Zu den Sprichwortern der ROmer.— 
Pp. 638-40. F. Buecheler. Lepcis. This seems to have been 
the older Punic or Libyan form of the name. It seems to be 
required in Cic. Verr. V 155; Plin. N. H. V 31; Plin. Ep. II 11, 
23; Tac. Hist. IV 50, Ann. III 74; etc. 


Haverrorp WILFRED P. MusTARD. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In the slow revolution of a quarterly publication like the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, it is impossible to take 
prompt notice of the discoveries that flash upon the orbit of 
classical studies. The eager scholars of the other side are ready 
with their emendations and their editions before the tardy ob- 
server of this side can get his binocular adjusted. Didymos περὶ 
Δημοσθένους has not fared otherwise than Aristotle’s ᾿Αθηναίων 
πολιτεία, Which I did not see until it had reached its second 
edition (A. J. P. XII 97); and at the time of this writing, the 
literature on Didymos has become so considerable that the barest 
summary of it would transcend the bounds of Brief Mention. 
And yet a grammarian can hardly allow the remains of Didymos 
to be borne by without a respectful salute; for Didymos has 
always been considered the type of our tribe, Didymos ὁ βιβλιολά- 
das, Didymos Chalkenteros, whose surname has been irreverently 
translated ‘Copperguts’, not by a coarse American but by a 
refined English scholar. To the outside world the ecstasy in 
philological circles over the discovery will seem little short of 
furibund and although one expects enthusiasm of editors, still 
I can imagine that the average Philistine would be amused at the 
closing words of the preface of DIELS and SCHUBART’S text 
in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. ‘Ianua patet: intrate’ sounds 
like an echo of ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates’. Still the value 
of these thirty odd pages of loosely printed text is indisputable 
and the Index Nominum alone would suffice to show the richness 
of the find. But to the moralist the best thing is the surprise 
of those who used to set Didymos down as a mere verbalist, as 
a commentator that dealt chiefly with the letter of his original. 
The Didymos that we have before us now deals mainly with the 
historical and literary side of his text; and WENDLAND has 
already written for the Hermes XXXIX (1904), 419 a new 
chapter on Anaximenes of Lampsakos, prompted by the passage 
in which Didymos ascribes the authorship of the πρὸς τὴν ἐπιστολὴν 
τὴν Φιλίππου (Dem. XI) to that versatile stylist. Versatile he 
may have been, but the merciless grammarian pins him down by 
his un-Demosthenean vocabulary. 


There has been no unseemly haste about the publication of 
these scholia. Bought toward the close of 1901, brought to 
Berlin in the beginning of 1902, the MS was transcribed and 
rescribed in the spring of the latter year, the ‘Abschrift’ chiefly 
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by ScHUBART, the ‘Umschrift’ chiefly by DIELs; and yet the 
preparation of the MS for the press was not finished until the 
spring of 1903. Further delay was caused by the manufacture 
of a special fount of type, which should give the scholar an 
approximate idea of the characters employed in the original, 
so that the Preface was not signed until January 1904. This 
great edition, which is the first of a series of Berliner Classiker- 
texte, herausgegeben von der Generalverwaltung der Kgl. Mu- 
seen 2u Berlin (Weidmann), reached the JOURNAL during the 
absence of the editor or it might possibly have been noticed 
earlier. It was followed in a few months by the small Teubner 
edition with noteworthy corrections and a summary of the intro- 
duction to the larger work. It is safe to say that few publications 
of the same compass have stirred so many questions, and it would 
be futile at this late day to repeat the compliments that have been 
paid to what FRIEDRICH LEo has called ‘Eine wahrhaft muster- 
giltige Bearbeitung.’ I will only notice in passing one chapter 
in the rich Introduction, that has a special interest for me, the 
short chapter on the style of Didymos. The Alexandrian gram- 
marians cared as little about style as do modern grammarians. 
It was not until rhetoric under Roman influence became om- 
nipotent that even the student became ashamed of his slovenly 
Greek and essayed to be elegant. The leader herein was the 
Stoic Poseidonios, the friend of Cicero. The Epicurean Philo- 
demos, it is true, as was the manner of his porcine tribe (A. J. P. 
IX 230) stuck to the old manner but even he rubbed off a few 
bristles. In Didymos we have acompromise. He dresses himself 
up a little. He Atticizes to the extent of using rr instead of oa 
but he makes slips. He writes for instance τέτευχεν, a mortal sin 
against Atticism, as we learn from Phrynichos, and it is rather 
odd to find a man who noses out the non-Demosthenic ὀρρωδεῖν 
indulging in flagrant Ionisms. Among the vulgarisms of Didymos 
here noted is the use of the future after ἄξιον and ἔδει, ἄξιον δια- 
πορήσειν, ἔδει αὐτὸν τερατεύσεσθαι, ON which we have an interesting 
note (p. XXX). That ἐρεῖν cited by W. Schmid, Attic. I 96 
(cf. II 51) was not felt by the Hellenist as a future was pointed out 
at the time in A. J. P. IX (1888) roo. These slips of Didymos 
remind one of the slip of Phrynichos, so very careful of vocabu- 
lary and yet so careless of syntax as to write φαμὲν ὅτι, (CCLVI), 
an earmark of an un-Attic style (A. J. P. XVI 395). But this 
stylistic slovenliness of grammarians, who ought of all men to 
be the most exact in the use of language is an interesting chapter 
in the universal history of culture which it would be invidious to 
discuss here. Cf. A. J. P. XXIII 454. 


_ favorable judgment of and ScHUBART’s work 
is to be found in a paper on Didymos περὶ Δημοσθένους, which well 
deserves notice, but the motto of Brief Mention must be én’ ἄλλοτ᾽ 
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ἄλλον bre μέλισσα θύνει λόγον, and I am more attracted by the 
Festrede of the same author, delivered in June of the current year. 
The subject is Zhe Originality of Roman Literature; the con- 
tention is that ‘Roman literature, as soon as it came into its 
own, was not the imitation but the continuation of Greek 
literature, with the same claims on the world of those times 
and the world of aftertimes that those Greeks set up, who 
followed the great founders of the different departments of 
literature. In more than one of those departments the Romans 
have thrown their Greek predecessors into the shade. The 
Dantes and Tassos, the Miltons and Popes, the Corneilles and 
Moliéres and Holbergs drank out of the living waters of antiquity 
and not out of aqueducts’. This spirited vindication of the 
rights of Roman literature is not only timely as a consolation to 
those who watch the recession of the study of Greek and fix 
their eyes on Latin as the last hope of the continuity of culture, 
but it is a lesson to be taken to heart by Hellenists, who are 
prone to narrow their sphere as their domain becomes more 
specialized. If we of the Greek fold are to become Grecians as 
Sanskrit scholars become Sanskritists, we shall lose our hold on 
the world. The Sanskritist without comparative grammar is a 
lonely creature, and the Hellenist who is not in touch with 
Roman literature misses much of the joy of his own special 
work. The study that could inspire the creations of Roman 
poetry is still vital, and an appreciation of that vital force is of 
incalculable value for the joy of living. ‘In quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength’. It is not necessary that the 
Greek scholar should be forever declaiming about the Hellenism 
of the Hellenes, but the confidence is necessary, and the con- 
fidence is made more resolute by the contemplation of what 
Greek has wrought mediately as well as immediately. All this 
is self-evident. Every Greek scholar is supposed to be more or 
less of a Latin scholar, although, with the present expansion of 
Latin studies, the converse proposition will not hold. Of course, 
theoretically, the true Latin scholar must simply add his Latin 
to all the Greek of the Grecian. He must be as good a Grecian 
as the best and on that foundation must build his Latin super- 
structure. But facts do not correspond; and there are, at least 
in this country, those who slight, if not ignore, Greek in pre- 
paring themselves for professorships of Latin. content if they 
are able to make out the Greek that they need at a given point. 
Of course, the Hellenist cannot assume that attitude towards 
Latin, not even the Hellenist of the Greece of to-day; and it is 
an instructive fact that the figment of -rum esse =imperf. subj. 
was first exploded by a Modern Greek student of Latin (A. J. P. 
XXV 60). And yet the state of things in America is not 
encouraging. There are very few chairs of classical philology 
in our universities, and in the professorships of American uni- 
versities and colleges the monogamous arrangement prevails. 
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Indeed, things have come to such a pass that if a professor of 
Greek discourses on Latin or if a professor of Latin discourses 
on Greek, it is perilously like flirting with a colleague’s wife, but 
as Daudet has laid it down as a law of style that the adjective 
ought to be the mistress and not the lawful wife of the sub- 
stantive, so the situation here would be less monotonous if the 
conjugal fidelity were less absolute; and without making an 
invidious distinction among the many excellent editions of 
Horace published in America, I venture to say that the most 
interesting of all is the Horace of a professor of Greek. But 
Professor SHOREY is an exceptional man, and my judgment is 
open to suspicion because I am a Hellenist. 


And it is because I am a Hellenist and my judgment is open 
to suspicion that I have withdrawn from the debatable ground 
of Latin syntax and freely publish studies with which I have not 
much personal sympathy. A monogamous Grecian is apt to 
give his theories of Latin a Greek twist; and the parallels your 
Latinist finds between the two languages are to the Hellenist not 
found but forced. To the monogamous Hellenist the Latin 
subjunctive and the Greek subjunctive have often little more than 
the name in common; and it would never occur to him to parallel 
the construction of ¢amguam with the subjunctive and the Homeric 
és ὅτε with the subjunctive. The moods are the same in name 
only; the conception is entirely different. In this class of 
sentences the Latin subjunctive corresponds to the Greek opta- 
tive, whereas the Greek subjunctive must be translated into 
Latin by the indicative. Here the Latin subjunctive deals with 
the pure ideal, the Greek subjunctive with recurrent phenomena 
conjured up by will (A.J. P. XIII 65). With this conception 
of the Greek subjunctive no one need be surprised at my re- 
monstrance against the use of ‘anticipatory’ for the Latin sub- 
junctive, after the word had been applied for many years to the 
phenomena of the Greek subjunctive alone (A.J. P XV 3309, 
523). Latin has no construction corresponding to εἰ (ἐάν) with 
the subjunctive (A. J. P. XVI 124), and the large use of 
‘anticipatory’ in recent Latin grammars for ‘ prospective’, which 
‘anticipatory’ does not mean, tends to efface, if it has not already 
ofeced, a vital distinction, which I had found practically useful 
for many years before I published my article on εἰ with the future 
indicative and ἐάν with the subjunctive (Transactions of American 
Phil. Asso., 1876), in which I set forth my theory and nomen- 
clature of the conditional sentence. The identification of the two 
subjunctives has done no end of harm, and your determined 
Hellenist is sorely tempted to see in the composite photograph 
of the Latin subjunctive the dominant features of the Greek 
optative. Even the familiar parallel of the two subjunctives in 
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the imperative or, if you choose, volitive sense, does not daunt 
him; for the Greek optative is often scandalously near the 
imperative, and when in later Greek the optative becomes a 
bookish mood, and the Greek sequence of moods is violated, 
so that the optative is made to follow the principal tenses 
(A. J. P. XXIII 131), your Hellenist is tempted to suspect 
Latinism where others have seen liveliness (A. J. P. 1V 428). 
How easily a Hellenist may trip up amid the meshes of Latin 
syntax of the modern pattern I myself have shewn in a passing 
comment (A. J. P. XXI 109), where I say: ‘How the imperfect 
subjunctive can be said to have its own meaning when it is used 
with an aoristic force or with the force of an aoristic pluperfect, 
I fail to see’. Of course, if I had read carefully and prayerfully, 
as I ought to have done, Professor A. L. WHEELER’S article on 
the imperfect aorist or aoristic imperfect (Trans. A. P. Ass., 
1899), I might have been enlightened, but the enlightenment 
came from my own Journal when I published the same scholar’s 
article, the /mperfect Indicative in Early Latin (A.J. P. XXIV), 
where we have (p. 180) a chapter on Zhe Aoristic Imperfect. 
‘The verbs’, he says, ‘to which this use of the imperfect is re- 
stricted are in early Latin, two verbs of saying, azo and dico, and 
the verb sum and its compounds’. Now the first thing that 
strikes your monogamous Hellenist is that these are the very 
verbs in which the so-called Greek imperfect is employed as a 
preterite (A. J. P. IV [1883] 161). But my article was written 
before Professor WHEELER began to speculate on these sub- 
jects, and the syntax of to-day seldom goes. back beyond 
yesterday. That verbs of saying have a tendency to the im- 
perfect, the true imperfect, as we see in the case of ἔλεγε, is no 
secret to the Hellenist. See A. J. P. V 262 and C. W. E. Miller, 
A.J. P. XVI 162, an observation, which seems to have escaped 
Professor Wheeler, when he wrote A. J. P. XXIV 188. In fact 
the peculiar ethical susceptibility of verbs of saying ought not to 
be a secret to any student of syntax, and the use of the imperfect 
tense is not the only sign of it though a conspicuous one. But 
for all that and all that the Journal has been open and will be 
open to all the new developments. An editor must not be an 
obstructive. 


In Professor BUTCHER’s Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects 
(Macmillan), the translator of Homer, the student of Aristotle, 
who has traversed in his brilliant career the whole range of Hel- 
lenic life and literature shews the same ease and grace, the same 
sureness of touch and the same felicity of expression that have 
characterized his other works (A. J. P. I 466; XII 521). Each 
specialist in his turn will find something to quicken his thought, 
something that will appeal to his own weakness. No Pindarist, 
for instance, that I can remember, has ever made so much use, 
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such effective use of Pindar in lectures on Greek subjects. Only 
I am surprised that in the chapter on Kairos (p. 117) Professor 
BUTCHER who quotes Pindar for Χρόνος did not invoke the great 
encomiast of Opportunity, whose ninth Pythian has been called 
‘das Hohelied vom Kairos’.’ 


In his initial lecture, Greece and Israel, Professor BUTCHER, 
who is quite alive to the charm of the Authorized Version, has 
recourse more than once to the Revised Version. Now men of 
my time and training are so steeped in the Authorized Version 
that it colors not only their style but theirthought. They cannot 
get rid of it; few of them would get rid of it if they could. For 
them, as for Matthew Arnold, the superinduced poetry is a satis- 
fying portion, and some go so far as to sympathize with the old 
lady who went into ecstasies over the beautiful expression ‘shad- 
owing shroud’ although she had not the slightest notion what 
‘shadowing shroud’ meant. But when the time comes to forsake 
the Authorized Version,—and the time does come to the scholar— 
I, for one, do not stop at the margin or at the Revised Version, 
but make for the pot of gold at the foot of the Rainbow Bible, 
a designation that has been sanctioned by Professor HAuPT 
himself in his deeply interesting German translation of Koheleth, 
oder Weltschmerz in der Bibel (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs). Now 
on p. 41 of the Harvard Lectures, Professor BUTCHER quotes the 
marginal rendering of Ecclesiastes 3, 11 ‘He hath set Eternity in 
their heart’ and adds: ‘so might we sum up the spirit of Israel’. 
I turn to Professor HAupPtT’s translation and find the verse ren- 
dered (p. 17): ‘Doch hat er verschleiert ihr geistiges Auge’; 
and I must confess that the new version fits the context better. 
I turn to the preface and find that Ecclesiastes is a reflex of 
Epicurus; and I am reminded of the disillusionment produced 
by Professor Sophus Bugge, who undertook to prove that the 
figures of the Edda were the shadows of Greek mythology; I am 
reminded that years ago a German scholar cited me as a specimen 
of a ‘practical American’ at the very time when I was supposed 
by my own countrymen to be imbued with the spirit of German 
idealism (Essays and Studies, p. 56). An Epicurean Jew is hardly 
the best representative of the spirit of Israel. But I read still 
further and learn that the verse in question belongs to the addi- 
taments made in the interest of orthodoxy so that it might fairly 
be quoted as a summary of the spirit of Israel, if it were not for 
Professor Haupt’s rendering. In the circumstances I may well 
say: ‘Mein geistiges Auge ist verschleiert’—and leave this con- 
ae a warning to those who grope their way on unfamiliar 
ground. . 


1 By the way, the types have made Professor BUTCHER cite O. viii for τῶν δὲ 
μελλόντων τετύφλωνται φραδαί instead of O. xii. The wretched Roman system 
15 a source of numberless woes to the printer and proofreader. Cf. A. J. P. 
XXIV 404. 
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In the list of authorities cited by Professor WILLIAM A. 
MERRILL in his Latin Hymns (Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.) no 
mention is made of Professor MARCH’s Latin Hymns, the initial 
volume of the Douglass Series of Christian Greek and Latin 
Writers (Harper & Brothers, 1874). This Douglass Series came 
to an untimely end in a few years. It was not so much my 
Justin Martyr that gave it the finishing stroke as the failure of 
the New York man of business who had promised financial 
support to an enterprise which was doomed to failure from the 
first. With the large views of the editor of the series I had a 
certain sympathy. An acquaintance with this range of literature, 
as Professor MERRILL says in the Latin Hymns, ‘is desirable 
for broad literary culture’, nay, for the understanding of the 
older world itself; and I am far from regretting the couple of 
years I spent in the region of Christian apologetics and in the 
study of Patristic Greek. But a deliberate attempt to substitute 
the Fathers for the classics seemed to me an historical, or shall I 
say? cultural, absurdity. Traces of this obscurantism may be 
found in some of the older French grammars of the Greek 
language; but what rights has the heavy perfume of Cappa- 
docia and Constantinople against the subtle scent of violet- 
wreathed Athens? At all events the Douglass Series has fallen 
into neglect, and I may apostrophize it in the language of 
Bernard of Clairvaux (March, p. 19): 


Per aetatum incrementa, 
Immo magis detrimenta 
Ad non-esse traheris. 


It may well be, then, that Professor MERRILL did not know of 
the existence of March’s Latin Hymns any more than the editor 
of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia knew of the existence of 
my Justin Martyr. See the said work,s. v. March’s collection 
has some 150 hymns, MERRILL’s a little more than a hundred, 
and naturally most of them are found in March. Of course 
Professor MERRILL has profited by the literature that has 
appeared since March’s book and he has given us a compact 
manual, which discards ‘close philological treatment’, so that 
the distinguished Latin specialist did not succumb to the tempta- 
tion to which I yielded in my Justin Martyr, my first Greek 
book, which I used unblushingly as a repository for my syn- 
tactical formulae. At the foot of each hymn, however, Professor 
MERRILL gives a list of references for the benefit of the student, 
among which I sadly miss, under ‘Christe qui lux es et dies’ 
(p. 11), the mention of Miss Lyon’s elaborate articles in this 
Journal, XIX 70-85; 154-192. I hope that the Journal is not 
already going the way of the Douglass Series. 
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H. L. W.: The most serious handicap to the American student 
of Classical Antiquities is the lack of original materials in this 
country. It is true that the archaeologist, thanks to liberal gifts 
from a few sources and to a watchful, progressive spirit in the 
management of some institutions, now has opportunities and 
privileges which, though not comparable with those enjoyed by 
his European colleague, are already considerable and are increas- 
ing every year. But the pressure of this lack of original materials 
is felt most sorely by the student of the literary treasures of 
Greece and Rome, almost entirely cut off, as he is, from the 
manuscripts, with which every scholar across the Atlantic may 
become familiar. To some extent this need has been met by 
such pubiications as those of the English Palaeographical Socie- 
ties, of Chatelain, of Zangemeister and Wattenbach, and of 
Chroust, as well as by the few compiete facsimiles issued by 
Sijthoff at Leyden, by the Vatican authorities and others. It 
would be easy to multiply examples of students forced to com- 
plete in Oxford, Paris, or Rome researches begun in American 
universities, or obliged to entrust to the hands of others the 
work of examination and collation, or compelled to lay aside 
most interesting studies on account of the insuperable obstacles 
of distance, time, and expense. 

To men wellnigh discouraged by conditions like these, the 
plan of Professor CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, of the University of 
California, for the establishment of an American Bureau for the 
publication of facsimiles of manuscripts, first editions, and such 
other documents as are most needed, comes like a ray of hope. 
Writing to the New York Evening Post of November 19, 1904, 
Professor Gayley emphasizes the importance of undertaking this 
work in America and makes suggestions with regard to method 
and cost which everyone should read. His aim is to meet the 
need not of the classical philologian alone, but of all American 
scholars who require original records of whatever sort. He has 
already secured favorable expressions from leading libraries of 
the country and, we feel sure, may safely count on the hearty 
sympathy and cordial cooperation of the readers of this Journal. 


A. P. vs. A. J. P.: The editor of this Journal has fallen into the 
reminiscential habit of referring to the back numbers of the 
Journal, and A. J. P. has become so common an abbreviation 
that the proofreader who had charge of No. 98 could not believe 
his eyes when he read in his copy A. P. and supplied what he 
supposed to be the missing letter on p. 231, 1.6, where for A. J. P. 
read A. P. (Anthologia Palatina). True, A(canthologia) P(ar- 
rhesiastica) might answer for Brief Mention, but, strange to say, 
there was no reference to Brief Mention. 


RETROSPECT. 


One of the stanch adherents of the Journal admonished me 
a few weeks ago that the friends of this periodical expected the 
Editor to take some special notice of the century number. 
Twenty-five years is youth for a crow, but a good old age for 
a horse and the congeners of the same, a respectable age for 
a quarterly. But in the last few years I have become hardened 
to the celebration of jubilees,—the regular Biblical jubilees of 
fifty years and not the cut-rate jubilees of twenty-five,—and so 
I propose to put off the celebration until 1929. At the same 
time, it would be churlish not to embrace the opportunity afforded 
by the round number to return thanks to those who have stood 
by the Journal for so many years, or, to be frankly personal, as is 
my wont, to those who have stood by me for a quarter of a 
century. Of course, there could have been no Journal without 
contributors, and I am far from assuming the attitude of the 
editor of a certain quarterly, quarterly and editor both long 
since dead, who fancied that every alien article he admitted 
to his pages was a serious drawback to an organ which he could 
have filled handsomely out of his own Aeolian resources. On 
the contrary, much of what I have written for the Journal has 
been written to supply the demand for ‘copy’ which had been 
promised by others, and hence, my performances bear in too 
many instances the marks of hasty composition; and if my articles, 
my reviews, my summaries have not reached the high standard 
that I set up, I am not wholly to blame. Be that as it may, 
every number of the long array is a record of my own work 
and a retrospect of the life of the Journal involves my own 
history. Jean Paul remarks somewhere that the longest lesson 
in the epistles is the one‘in which St. Paul records his own 
sufferings and his own services, and so bestows on himself ‘the 
needful praise’. The brethren were doubtless offended at the 
egotism of the eleventh and twelfth chapters of Second Corinthians, 
and I recognize the danger. Nor am I going to set up a Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum of my own. But surely, I may be allowed 
to echo the words of friend Eumaios and say at the end of twenty- 
five toilsome years of letter-writing and book-keeping and proof- 
reading and index-making, μετὰ γάρ re καὶ ἄλγεσι τέρπεται ἀνήρ. 


The first number of the Journal tells the story of the inception 
of the enterprise. The project was in the air and, if I had not un- 
dertaken the work, others would have taken it in hand, and there 
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would have been an American Journal of Philology without me. 
But the wheels of syndicates move slowly, and while others were 
planning and conferring, journal after journal was set on foot by 
the Johns Hopkins University, then in the flush of its young life; 
and President GILMAN gave me to understand that it was my 
manifest duty to follow the lead of the American Journal of 
Mathematics and the American Journal of Chemistry. The 
University did not undertake to guarantee the expenses of the 
enterprise but it became a large subscriber and without that sub- 
scription, the Journal would still have a hard, if not a hopeless 
struggle for existence. And yet it was not to be a Johns Hopkins 
organ; it was not to be a collection of Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Classical or other Philology; it was to be a national magazine— 
and as befits the liberal character of American institutions, it was 
to be, if possible, an international magazine. Through the twenty 
years of my service in the University of Virginia, I had never 
asked, never consented to share the work of my chair with any 
assistant. εἷς κοίρανος ἔστω. And so here I took the undivided re- 
sponsibility. Two qualifications I had—considerable journalistic 
experience and some other experience gained in even a harder 
school than that of journalism. They have both stood me in 
good stead. The responses to the circular of consultation, the 
responses to the circular seeking subscribers were highly 
favorable, though the usual disillusionments ensued and I re- 
member one eminent man, who wrote me an enthusiastic note in 
commendation of the plan, and afterwards returned the first 
number of the Journal with indignant surprise at having the 
thing foisted upon him. But I knew full well that the first year 
was no test. There are those who are caught by every new 
enterprise; there are advertisers who avail themselves of every 
new channel of publication. I was not blind to the pecuniary 
risks of the undertaking and, it may be of interest to those who 
are meditating a like venture, if I reproduce part of a letter 
written to the late CHARLTON T. LEwIs, who, being an eminent 
business man as well as a distinguished scholar, understood the 
situation and offered substantial help. 


March 24, 1880. 


“1 shall always bear your offer in grateful remembrance. You 
are the second person and only the second person to whom it 
has occurred that the editor might be mulcted uot only in his 
time, which has a certain pecuniary value to a quasi-literary 
man, but also in “2’argong, gelt, spicunia”’, as Yellowplush says. 
I think I shall pull through this year. The tug will come next; 
but I am prudent. I shall not spread my sails until I have 
raised the wind, and I hope it will not be necessary to invoke 
aid. But in any case I shall not forget your readiness to help the 
good cause’. 
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Not to be balked, however, in his generous purpose, Dr. 
LEwIs sent me afterwards a handsome sum of money for the 
encouragement of a special research, and when I offered to 
refund it, bade me keep it for extraordinary emergencies. These 
emergencies did not fail to arise, and those who are curious in 
such matters may notice here and there in the early volumes a 
certain grimness of resolve. In those first years all the business 
passed through my hands except the mailing of the numbers, and 
when I tried to lighten the burden, the dishonesty of a trusted 
servant brought loss and confusion into the affairs of the Journal. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth volume the Superintendent 
of the Johns Hopkins Press, who had shewn himself my friend 
on many occasions, took charge of the business department of 
the Journal, and it is to Mr. NICHOLAS MuRRAY that I owe much 
of the peace of these latter years. If this retrospect serves no 
other end, it serves to bear grateful witness to the wisdom and 
the kindness of one who has brought sunshine into the after- 
noon of my editorial life. 

The honorarium offered by German philological journals is 
small, but there is an honorarium, and I had to face the problem 


of conducting a quarterly magazine with unpaid contributors. 
But the unpaid editor set an example of devotion, and it seemed 
as if it were not asking too much of the scholarship of the 
country to lend a hand, especially when the need for such an 
organ was almost universally recognized. The promises were 


liberal enough. But how far and in what proportion the leading 
universities of the country have been represented in the Journal 
during these last twenty-five years I will not set forth. The 
statistical method might be as disagreeable here as it has proved 
to be in other domains of research and as illuminating. After 
the tenth year the question of material became less pressing. 
The Journal had established itself as a channel of communication 
with scholars oversea and fresh forces sought an outlet. But 
the founding of a journal, which the timid said, could have no 
public, could find no contributors, was the signal for kindred 
enterprises. Scholars who had been more than satisfied with 
the channels offered by the Transactions of the American Oriental 
Society and the Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation bestirred themselves, and the wide field at first open to 
the Journal was dotted over with special organs and able editors. 
The American Journal of Archaeology followed close on the 
heels of the American Journal of Philology, and my archaeo- 
logical contributors found a better channel. Modern Language 
Notes took off a certain number of contributors, Hebraica another 
set. An Anglo-American syndicate established the Classical 
Review. Then came the long line of Studies and Bulletins, 
stretching now from Massachusetts Bay to the Golden Gate, 
and the end is not yet. What the Journal might have been, if 
it had not been for this ‘fissiparous multiplication’, as I have 
called it, it is bootless to ask. It is possible that there is danger 
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of over-stimulation, and I cannot help recalling at times the 
words of my favorite poet, ἄνευ δὲ θεοῦ σεσιγαμένον οὐ σκαιότερον 
χρῆμ᾽ ἕκαστον. But I hope that the national banner will not be 
overborne by the multitude of secessionists. Doubtless there is 
room for all. 

But in the section of the Journal set apart for reviews, neither 
retrospect nor prospect can be said to fill the mind of the editor 
with peace. Those who are best qualified for the work have 
better markets than the Journal for their wares, which are far more 
merchantable than studies in minute matters of philological 
research; and few have been found to follow the example set of 
writing two reviews of the same book, one popular, for a weekly 
like Zhe Nation, one technical, for a journal like this. The help 
solicited has often been refused; and while I have tried to live 
up to the promise of ‘reviews by specialists’ the remorseless 
demands for copy have forced me to put forth in my own person 
comments and criticisms on works that lie beyond the sphere 
of those studies about which I have earned a right to an opinion. 
But there is after all a certain justification for the registry of such 
impressicns as I have given out from time to time under the head 
of Brief Mention. Specialists are so apt to lose all perspective 
that the frank criticisms of the outsider often prove to be of 
service. But even if I had all the help desired, the limits of 
space, as I have often set forth, would prevent me from publishing 
detailed reviews of all the important works that are sent to the 
Journal; and the student who wishes to keep in touch with the 
movement of the philological world, must turn to the monthlies 
and weeklies that are especially devoted to reviews. It is not 
only a highly instructive kind of reading, it is sometimes almost 
dangerouslyyexhilarating, and I have occasionally thought of en- 
livening the technical dulness of the Journal by my collection 
of Curiosities of Criticism and Specimens of Translation from 
English into various European languages. 

From the very beginning I attached great importance to the 
summaries of periodicals, which I called ‘Reports’ simply for 
lack of a better English word. I had the German ‘Referat’ 
in mind. Résumé is French and so is précis, and somehow 
‘summary’ did not commend itself. For this part of the work 
I was fortunate enough to secure able help, and some of the 
most distinguished names in American philological study are to 
be found in the list of ‘reporters’. Some of them held on for 
years, some were interrupted by death. The eminent Grecian, 
Professor HUMPHREYS, of the University of Virginia, the last 
of the original company, has provided the summary of the Revue 
de Philologie, for all these twenty-five years—a shining ex- 
ample of the perseverance of the Saints. If the maintenance of 
the Journal is worth while, then the preparation of these sum- 
maries is not a thankless task, and it becomes more and more 
important as the field covered by the Journal becomes more and 
more restricted by the encroachment of special organs. If the 
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Journal can continue to offer good ‘reports’ of work in the chief 
departments of philological activity, it may still appeal to the 
wide range of interests which it was originally intended to 
subserve. No part of the Journal, I understand, is more valued 
abroad ; no part of the Journal demands better judgment, more 
literary faculty, as I know from my occasional services in that line. 

As I look back on these twenty-five years I have no regrets. 
I should doubtless have had more books to my credit or discredit, 
as the case may be, and I have had to ren>unce a number of 
projects that were near to my heart. But 1 do not know that 
I could have employed my time better; and as for my personal 
contributions to the sum of that which is known and thought, 
I have had ample opportunity to launch my little offerings on 
the tide of philological study and to learn the great moral lesson 
of resignation to the process of ‘depersonalization’, which must 
be the fate of us all at last. An article in a journal soon becomes 
common property but the longer one lives, the more one reads, 
the less the concern about ‘recognition’ and ‘credit’. And by 
way of consolation for many minor miseries, I have been able 
to ply my old trade without any regard to the larger public. 
In the present state of American literature, for that matter of 
English literature, in which an allusion to any kind of classics 
is tabooed, I count myself fortunate in having made for myself 
a little nook, in which I could write as I saw fit and from which 
I could wave my hand in recognition to the few survivors of the 
old school. 

One thing is evident. I close the twenty-fifth volume in cheerier 
mood than I opened the first. There is a certain gravity about 
the tone of my salutatory which I wound up by saying: ‘To be 
found not wholly unworthy of this trust is henceforth one of the 
highest aims of my professional life’. How far I have been true 
to the responsibility I assumed in 1880 others must judge. But 
in the light of a long career, illumined by the burning of things 
that were once adored, I am philosophical about that also. 


Basi, L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
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ment of broad general principles or in the method of presentation. 
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